This  scale  is  to  calculate  the  number  of  ems  in  a  page  of  mat 
few  books  are  printed  on  a  smaller  type  ;  nothing  larger  than  E 
given,  lay  the  scale  on  a  fall  page,  lengthwise,  and  by  the  ansisla 
or  head  line,  and  also  one  em  beyond  the  body  matter  of  Hie 
of  the  scale  crosswise  on  the  page,  and  multiply  the  number  of  t 
length,  and  22  ems  in  width  ;  40  multiplied  by  22  will  girt  the 
the  number  of  ems  in  a  sheet ;  if  an  octavo,  for  instance,  by  16, 
must  be  had  to  the  Specimens  at  the  end  of  this  work,  in  which  w 

The  calculation  of  Press  Work  is  very  simple  :  250  sheets  ma 
but  half  the  number  of  pages  of  the  former. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  difficulty  in  procuring  the  Printers'  Grammar  of 
Mr.  Stower  in  this  country,  and  the  high  price  at  v,  hicli 
it  has  always  sold,  precluding  the  possibility  of  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  most  require  it,  first  sugbcsted 
the  idea  of  publishing  a  work  that  might,  in  some  respects, 
answer  as  a  substitute.  \Ve  have,  however,  selected  from 
Mr.  Stower's  Grammar  all  that  was  considered  of  practi- 
cal utility  to  the  printer.  Most  of  the  extracts  have  been 
more  or  less  altered,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  this  work; 
for  which  reason,  we  have  not  given  credit  to  those  wri- 
ters of  whose  labours  we  have  availed  ourselves. 

An  opinion  seems  to  prevail  among  printers,  as  well  as 
others,  that  no  defined  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  pointing ; 
this  induced  us  to  request  a  friend,  whom  we  considered 
competent,  to  furnish  us  with  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  He 
cheerfully  presented  us  with  the  treatise  we  have  given, 
for  which  we  return  him  our  thanks.  That  there  may  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  its  merits  Is  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as 
the  best  we  have  seen. 

1* 


VI 

Correct  pointing  most  certainly  depends  upon  printers ; 
and  the  following  facts  and  observations  will  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  their  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  it: 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  construing  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  pi- 
racy, remarks,  that,  "  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  really 
is  the  fact  in  this  case,*  that  the  lives  of  these  men  may 
depend  on  the  insertion  [in  the  act]  of  a  comma  more 
or  less." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  late  Liverpool  paper : 
"  The  contract  lately  made  for  lighting  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool, during  the  ensuing  year,  has  been  thrown  void  by 
the  misplacing  of  a  comma  in  the  advertisements,  thus  : 
1  the  lamps  are  at  present  about  4050,  and  have,  in  gene- 
ral, two  spouts  each,  composed  of  not  less  than  twenty 
threads  of  cotton.'  The  contractor  would  have  proceed- 
ed to  furnish  each  lamp  with  the  said  twenty  threads;  but 
this  being  but  half  the  usual  quantity,  the  commissioners 
discovered  that  the  difference  arose  from  the  comma  fol- 
lowing, instead  of  precec  ing,  the  word  each.  The  parties 
agreed  to  annul  the  contract,  and  a  new  one  is  now  or- 
dered." 


*  The  case  of  Palmer,  Wilson,  and  Callaghan.     See  Whea- 
ton's  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  636. 
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The  following  Exercise  on  Punctuation,  taken  from  an 
old  Magazine,  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  printers,  particularly  the  junior 
part  of  them,  the  importance  of  this  subject : 

I  saw  a  peacock  with  a  fiery  tail 

1  saw  a  blazing  star  that  dropt  down  hail 

1  saw  a  cloud  begirt  with  ivy  round 

I  saw  a  sturdy  oak  creep  on  the  ground 

I  saw  a  pismire  swallow  up  a  whale 

I  saw  the  brackish  sea  brim  full  of  ale 

I  saw  a  vial  glass  sixteen  yards  deep 

I  saw  a  well  full  of  men's  tears  that  weep 

I  saw  men's  eyes  all  on  a  flame  of  fire 

I  saw  a  house  high  as  the  moon  and  higher 

I  saw  the  radiant  sun  even  at  midnight 

I  saw  the  man  who  saw  this  dreadful  sight. 

This,  on  a  first  reading,  appears  absurd  ;  but  when  pro- 
perly pointed,  it  will  appear  correct,  thus  : 

I  saw  a  peacock  ;  with  a  fiery  tail 
I  saw  a  blazing  star;  that  dropt  down  hail 
I  saw  a  cloud  ;  begirt  with  ivy  round 
I  saw  a  sturdy  oak  ;  creep  on  the  ground 
I  saw  a  pismire  ;  swallow  up  a  whale 
I  saw  the  brackish  sea  ;  brim  full  of  ale 
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I  saw  a  vial  glass  ;  sixteen  yards  deep 

I  saw  a  well ;  full  of  men's  tears  that  weep 

I  saw  men's  eyes  ;  all  on  a  flame  of  fire 

I  saw  a  house  ;  high  as  the  moon,  and  higher, 

I  saw  the  radiant  sun  ;  even  at  midnight 

I  saw  the  man  who  saw  this  dreadful  sight. 

"  As  punctuation,"  says  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  in  his 
Grammar,  "is  intended  to  aid  the  sense,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  sentence,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  discuss- 
ed under  the  article  of  syntax,  or  of  prosody  ;  but  the  tx- 
tent  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
grammatical  knowledge  which  it  presupposes,  seem  to 
warrant  us  in  preferring  to  make  it  a  subsequent  and  dis- 
tinct article." 

A  correct  knowledge  of  grammar  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  every  person ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  so  to 
printers :  to  them  it  is  so  indispensably  necessary  in  their 
daily  occupation,  that  without  it  they  cannot  be  consi- 
dered proficient  in  their  business.  "  Follow  the  copy"  is  a 
maxim  with  compositors,  and  too  many  aspire  at  nothing 
more  ;  but  this  is  degrading  their  profession  below  the 
meanest  handicraft.  It  b  in  the  power  of  printers,  by 
proper  study  and  application,  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
literature  and  science,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  their 
business,  and  the  happiness  of  society,  so  much  depends. 
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We  conjure  them,  therefore,  not  to  sit  down  contented, 
and  think  it  sufficient  that  grammar  was  taught  them  at 
school,  and  that  it  is  a  fit  study  for  boys  only.  Locke  says, 
that  "  grammatical  learning,  which  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  boys,  well  deserves  to  be  the  study  of  men."  "  All 
excellence  in  writing  and  speaking,"  says  Quintillian,  "  is 
founded  on  grammatical  knowledge.  They  who  treat  this 
knowledge  as  either  trifling  or  unpleasant,  merit  con- 
tempt ;  for  the  fabric  that  is  raised  on  any  other  founda- 
tion, soon  falls.  It  is  necessary  in  youth,  pleasing  in  age, 
and  a  delightful  companion  in  retirement ;  and,  contrary 
to  all  other  studies,  it  has  more  utility  than  ostentation. 
They  who  engage  in  this  important  pursuit,  will  find  it 
not  only  adapted  to  expand  and  invigorate  the  powers  of 
youth,  but  to  exercise  the  profoundest  erudition,  and  the 
most  exquisite  taste." 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  more  than  a  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  grammar  is  unnecessaiy  in  any 
other  than  what  are  generally  termed  the  learned  pro- 
fessions ;  but  to  be  convinced  that  this  opinion  is  errone- 
ous, we  have  merely  to  inquire  what  grammar  is,  and 
what  the  effect  of  studying  it :  "  Grammar  is  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  correctly;"  and  while  we  study  to 
speak  and  write  correctly,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  ha- 
bituating ourselves  to  think  correctly.  And  wTho  will  say 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  person,  all  hough  not  libe- 
rally educated,  to  think  correctly  ?  An  opinion  is  also 


frequently  advanced,  that  no  person  can  properly  under, 
stand  English  grammar  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  This  we  cannot  assent  to  ;  we  be- 
lieve that  a  person  may  \vrite  a  language  grammatically, 
without  possessing  a  knowledge  of  any  other  language, 
and  think  with  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  "  Good  grammar,  writ- 
ten in  Welch,  or  in  the  language  of  the  Chippewa  savages, 
is  more  learned  than  bad  grammar  written  in  Greek." 

While  we  are  urging  others  to  study  grammar,  we  are 
aware  that  our  own  deficiency  is  palpably  exhibited  in 
the  following  sheets ;  but  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  fact 
that  induced  us  to  say  so  much  on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  we  ought  to  have 
given,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Stower,  a  history  of  printing;  at 
least,  of  its  introduction  into  America,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent progress  in  the  United  States.  But  as  we  have  no 
data  from  which  to  give  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  printing,  nor  of  its  late  improvements  in  this  country, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  those  who  seek 
for  information  on  this  subject,  to  Thomas's  History  of 
Printing,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution. 

By  comparing  the  state  of  printing  at  the  above  period, 
with  the  state  of  it  at  the  present  time,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  we  shall  have  a  tolerably  correct  criterion  by  which 
to  ascertain  its  progressive  improvement  in  the  United 
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States  ;  for  we  think  we  shall  not  exceed  the  truth  when 
we  say,  that  printing  has  increased  in  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  ratio  throughout  the  whole  country.  And  here 
we  are  led  to  digress,  in  order  to  remark,  that  the  extent, 
and  the  importance  to  the  nation,  of  this  branch  of  domes- 
tic industry  has  never,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  been  pro- 
perly estimated.  Mr.  Thomas  gives  an  account  of  only 
twenty-two  printing  establishments  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  art  into  this  colo- 
ny, in  the  year  1693,  down  to  the  year  1775,  embracing  a 
period  of  eighty-two  years;  and  at  present  there  are  es- 
tablished in  this  city  about  fifty  printing  offices,  employing 
nearly  five  hundred  hands  constantly. 

The  number  of  individuals  engaged  in,  and  who  derive 
their  support,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the  business  of 
printing  in  this  country,  far  exceeds  all  calculations  hither- 
to made.  We  have  no  means  at  present  to  make  an  esti- 
mate, with  any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  but  unless  we  are  an- 
ticipated by  some  one  more  competent  than  ourselves, 
we  shall,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  give  it  at  some  future, 
and,  perhaps,  not  distant  period. 

We  have  given  a  copperplate,  exhibiting  all  the  differ- 
ent marks  necessary  to  correct  a  proof  sheet.  This,  if  at- 
tended to  by  authors  and  correctors  of  the  press,  will  pre- 
vent much  vexation  and  loss  of  time,  both  to  themselves 
and  the  printer. 


Ill 

A  scale  to  calculate  the  number  of  ems  in  a  page,  ac- 
companied with  directions  to  calculate  press  work,  has 
also  been  given  ;  by  which  any  person  may  ascertain  the 
expense  of  printing  a  work,  without  referring  to  a  printer. 

We  have  likewise  inserted  the  prices  for  printing  agreed 
upon  by  the  master  printers  in  the  city  of  ISTew-York,  and 
the  journeymen's  list  of  prices. 

In  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  Compiler  does  not  presume  to  antici- 
pate the  approbation  of  all;  but  if  it  answer,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  he  will  enjoy 
the  pleasing  reflection,  that  the  time  and  labour  devoted 
to  it  has  not  been  bestowed  in  vain. 

New- York,  December.  1818. 


THE 


ON  PUNCTUATION. 

PUNCTUATION  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written 
composition  into  sentences,  or  parts  of  sen- 
tences, by  points  or  stops,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  different  pauses  which  the  sense, 
and  an  accurate  pronunciation,  require. 

The  duration  of  each  pause  cannot  be  defi- 
ned with  precision  ;  for  it  varies  with  the  time 
of  the  whole.  The  same  composition  may  be 
rehearsed  in  a  quicker  or  a  slower  time  ;  but  the 
proportion  between  the  pauses  should  be  ever 
invariable, 
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THE  SIGNS  OF  PUNCTUATION    ARE, 

1.  The  comma,  ,    which  marks  the  shortest 
pause. 

2.  The  semicolon,  ;   which  marks  a  pause  a 

little  longer  than  the  comma. 

3.  The  colon,    :    which  marks  a  pause  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  the  semicolon. 

4.  The  full  point,    .  which  is  used  for  a  pause 
longer  than  either  of  the  foregoing. 

5.  The  point  of  interrogation,  ? 

6.  The  point  of  exclamation,    ! 

7.  The  point  of  suspension,    

8.  The  dash,  or  division,   — 

Beside  the  signs  above  enumerated,  the  fol- 
lowing are  also  used  in  printing,  viz. 

1.  The  hyphen,  - 

2.  Inverted  commas,  " 

3.  The  apostrophe,  * 

4.  The  parentheses,  (  ) 

5.  The  crotchets,  or  brackets,  [  ] 

6.  The  brace,       I 


THE  COMMA. 
RULE    I. 

The  comma  is  used  to  separate  all  the  similar 
parts  of  the  same  sentence,  provided  there  be 
more  than  two.  What  is  understood  by  the 
similar  parts  of  a  sentence  is,  for  instance,  several 
adjectives  relating  to  one  substantive,  several 
nominatives  to  one  verb,  several  verbs  to  one 
nominative,  several  nouns  governed  by  one 
verb,  &c. 

RULE    II. 

The  comma  is  used  to  separate  several  ad- 
jectives relating  to  one  substantive ;  or  several 
attributes  relating  to  one  subject. 

Example.  The  Tyrians  are  ingenious,  persevering,  and 
laborious. 

RULE    III. 

When  the  adjective  has  a  restriction  after  it, 
the  comma  must  be  placed  after  that  restriction. 

Example.     I  am  sensible  of  iht,dijf\culty,  as  well  as  you. 

The  restriction,  however,  may  be  separated 
from  the  adjective,  by  the  interposition  of  an  in- 
cidental phrase,  between  two  commas. 

Example.  I  am  sensible,  as  well  as  you,  of  the  difficulty 
which  I  have  to  encounter. 
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RULE    IV. 

The  comma  is  also  used  to  separate  all  the 
subjects  of  the  same  verb. 

Example.  Confusion,  horror,  carnage,  unmerciful  death, 
were  advancing. 

When  the  subject  is  followed  by  a  restriction, 
the  comma  must  be  put  after  that  restriction. 

Example.  The  sullen  austerity  that  gleamed  in  his  eyes-, 
awed  the  hurricanes  of  the  north  to  silence. 

RULE    V. 

The  comma  is  also  used  to  separate  all  the 
cases,  both  direct  and  indirect,  governed  by  the 
same  verb. 

Example  of  the  direct  case.  All  the  passions  which  had  agi- 
tated Hercules,  Phfloctetes,  Ulysses,  and  Neoptolemus,  ap- 
peared by  turns  in  his  countenance. 

Example  of  the  indirect  case.  They  proceeded  to  talk  of 
the  origin  of  the  gods,  of  poets,  heroes,  &c. 

RULE    VI. 

It  is  used  to  separate  all  the  verbs  which  re- 
late to  the  same  subject :  If  the  verb  has  a  re- 
striction after  it,  the  comma  must  be  placed  after 
that  restriction. 

Example.  He  soothed  him  with  expressions  of  pity,  offered 
him  such  consolation  as  his  situation  would  admit,  and  exhort' 
ed  him  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  purity  of  manners,  &c. 

RULE  VII. 

It  is  used  to  separate  several  participles  re- 
lating to  the  same  auxiliary  verb,  and  several 
infinitives  governed  by  the  same  verb. 
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Example  of  participles.  Who  has  ever  thought,  spokenr 
acted,  and  written,  better  than  she  ? 

Example  of  infinitives.  Troublesome  old  age  will  one  day 
come  to  nrinkle  your  forehead,  bend  your  body,  weaken  your 
limbs,  dry  up  in  your  heart  the  source  of  joy,  &c, 

RULE    VIII. 

We  separate  by  commas  the  similar  parts  of 
a  sentence,  which  are  under  the  government  of 
the  same  preposition,  provided  those  parts  be 
not  subdivided  into  other  parts  already  separated 
by  commas. 

Example.  The  place  abounds  with  columns  of  marble,  pyra- 
mids and  obelisks,  colossal  statues,  and  furniture  of  silver 
and  gold. 

RULE    IX. 

We  separate  by  commas  different  proposi- 
tions, which,  though  complete  in  themselves,  all 
concur  to  collect  in  one  period  the  principal 
circumstances  of  an  action, 

Example.  No,  after  what  we  have  just  seen,  health  is  but 
a  name,  life  but  a  dream,  glory  but  a  phantom,  pleasure  but 
dangerous  amusement. 

RULE    X. 

We  put  between  two  commas  an  incidental 
phrase,  which  is  not  determinative,  but  merely 
explicative. 

Example.  Telemachus,  having  his  sword  drawn  in  his  band* 
plunged  into  the  tremendous  darkness. 

2* 
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RULE   XI. 

An  incidental  phrase  brought  on  by  a  relative 
pronoun  is  either  determinative  or  explicative : 
It  is  determinative,  whenever  the  substantive  to 
which  the  relative  belongs  is  taken  in  an  indi- 
vidual sense — explicative,  whenever  the  sub- 
stantive is  taken  in  a  general  sense :  If  it  be 
determinative,  the  comma  is  omitted — if  expli- 
cative, it  is  inserted  after  the  substantive. 

Example  Q/"  the  individual  sense.  Nature  is  the  exterior 
throne  of  divine  magnificence  :  The  man  mho  contemplates  it, 
who  studies  it,  rises  by  degrees  to  the  interior  throne  of  Om- 
nipotence. 

Example  of  the  general  sense.  God  alone  knows  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future — He  is  of  all  times:  Man,  whose 
existence  is  of  but  a  few  moments,  sees  nothing  but  those 
moments. 

In  the  first  example,  Man  must  have  no  com- 
ma after  it ;  in  the  second,  the  comma  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  incidental 
phrase  is  almost  always  explicative,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  placed  between  two  commas  when 
the  relative  pronoun  has  for  its  antecedent  a 
substantive  proper. 

Example.  But  neither  Nestor,  whom  /  saw  at  Pylos,  nor 
Menelaus,  who  received  me  with  affection  at  Lacedemon, 
could  inform  ine  whether  my  father  was  among  the  living  or 
the  dead. 

But  the  incidental  phrase  will  become  deter- 
minative, if  we  place  an  article  before  the  proper 


name,  and  ia  this  case  there  will  be  no  comma 
after  the  name. 

Example.  But  neither  the  Nestor  whom  I  saw  at  Pylos,  &c. 
If  the  proper  name  be  the  name  of  a  people, 
the  incidental  phrase  is  either  determinative  or 
explicative  :  determinative,  if  the  proper  name 
be  taken  in  a  partitive  sense  ;  explicative,  if  the 
proper  name  be  taken  in  a  general  sense. 

Example  of  the  partitive  sense .-  The  Romans  mho  had  taken 
rtfuge  at  Veii,  and  all  those  who  had  dispersed  through  the 
neighbouring  villages,  were  assembled. 

Example  of  the  general  sense.  The  Romans,  who  always 
fought  with  success,  easily  repulsed  them. 

In  the  first  example,  Romans  must  have  no 
comma  after  it ;  in  the  second,  it  is,  as  we  have 
said  above,  absolutely  necessary. 

RULE  XII. 

The  comma  is  used  after  a  noun  in  the  vo- 
cative case,  if  that  noun  be  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, it  must  be  placed  between  two  commas. 

Example.  Madam,  I  am  ready  to  obey  you.    - 
Come,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  may  embrace  you. 

RULE    XIII. 

The  comma  is  sometimes  used  to  point  out  the 
suppression  of  a  verb  which  is  expressed  in  one 
proposition,  and  omitted,  but  understood,  in 
others  immediately  following. 

Example.  Their  gods  nere  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars; 
their  temples,  deep  caverns ;  their  priests,  druids,  &c. 


RULE    XIV. 

The  comma  must  be  used  after  every  member 
of  a  sentence  which  necessarily  expects  another. 

Example.  Impatient  of  perpetual  suspense  and  uncertainty, 
I  formed  a  resolution  to  proceed  to  Sicily,  whither  my  father 
was  said  to  have  been  driven  by  contrary  winds. 

When  Telemachus  heard  the  name  of  his  father,  the  tears 
which  stole  down  his  cheeks  added  new  lustre  to  his  beauty. 

RULE    XV. 

When  a  verb  is  separated  from  its  subject  by 
a  long  series  of  words  which  depend  on  that 
subject,  a  comma  is  placed  before  that  verb. 

Example.  One  of  the  finest  artifices  of  the  Egyptians  to 
preserve  their  ancient  maxims,  was  to  invest  them  with  certain 
ceremonies,  which  impressed  them  on  the  mind. 

RULE   XVI. 

We  place  between  two  commas  the  following 
words  :  said  /,  said  he,  answered  they,  replied  she, 
&c.  when  they  are  in  the  body  of  a  sentence ; 
and  they  are  generally  preceded  by  a  comma 
when  they  terminate  a  sentence,  or  a  member  of 
a  sentence. 

Example.  The  recital  of  my  misfortunes,  said  he,  would  be 
too  long.  I  am  not  a  Phoenician,  said  I ;  but,  &c. 

RULE    XVII. 

If  the  two  similar  parts  of  a  sentence  be  with- 
out a  conjunction,  the  comma  is  used  after  each 
of  those  parts. 

Example.  A  dog  that  one  strikes,  a  lamb  that  one  butcher?, 
inspire  us  with  pity. 
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RULE    XVIII. 

If  the  two  similar  parts  of  a  sentence  be  con- 
nected by  a  conjunction,  those  parts,  if  long,  are 
separated  by  a  comma  ;  if  short,  the  comma  is 
omitted. 

Example  1st.  Think  rather  of  supporting  the  reputation  of 
your  father,  and  of  overcoming  fortune  which  persecutes  you. 

Example  2d.  The  hills  and  mountains  grew  level  by  degrees. 
RULE    XIX. 

When  there  are  two  similar  parts  in  a  sen- 
tence, and  one  of  the  conjunctions,  and,  nor,  or, 
is  used  before  each  of  those  parts,  then  the  com- 
ma is  useless. 

Example.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  be  mastered  either  by 
avarice  or  pride. 

If,  however,  the  two  parts  be  lengthened  to 
a  considerable  extent,  they  should  be  separated 
by  a  comma, 

Example.  Timid  virtue  is  often  oppressed,  because  it  wants 
either  boldness  to  show  itself,  or  power  to  defend  itself. 

RULE   XX. 

When  a  sentence  is  composed  of  many  parts, 
and  the  last  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction,  the 
comma  must  be  used  between  the  two  last,  as 
well  as  after  the  others,  to  indicate  that  the  last 
of  those  parts  is  not  more  connected  with  the  last 
but  one,  than  with  the  one  immediately  preceding 
that. 

Example.  The  substantive,  the  adjective*,  the  pronoun,  and 
the  verb,  are  variable  words. 
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RULE    XXI. 

The  comma  is  used  between  two  complete 
propositions,  though  connected  by  a  conjunction, 
provided  those  propositions  be  not  subdivided 
into  other  parts  separated  by  commas  :  in  that 
case,  the  semicolon  should  be  used  between 
the  two  propositions. 

Example.  We  always  love  those  who  admire  us,  but  we  do 
not  always  love  those  whom  we  admire. 

RULE    XXII. 

In  a  simple  sentence,  when  short,  a  comma  is 
not  necessary. 

Example,  Self-love  is  the  greatest  of  all  flatterers. 
But  should  the  sentence  be  too  long  to  be  pro- 
nounced at  one  breath,  then  the  comma  should 
be  used,  and  must  be  inserted  where  the  pause 
can  take  place  without  prejudice  to  the  sense. 

Example.  Our  repentance  is  not  so  much  our  regret  for  the 
evil  we  have  done,  as  our  fear  of  the  evil  which  may  happen 
to  us  on  account  of  it. 


THE  SEMICOLON. 

The  semicolon  is  used  when  the  preceding 
member  of  a  sentence  does  not  of  itself  give  a 
complete  sense,  but  depends  on  the  following 
clause  ;  and  also  when  the  sense  of  that  member 
would  be  complete  without  the  concluding  one. 

Example.  Metophis  hoped  that  by  questioning  us  separately 
he  would  make  us  speak  contrary  things ;  above  all,  he  thought 
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be  could  dazzle  me  by  his  flattering  promises,  and  make  me 
confess  what  Mentor  had  concealed  from  him. 

When  a  period*  is  composed  of  many  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  extent,  and  which  contain  some 
parts  separated  by  commas,  each  member  of  the 
period  is  separated  by  a  semicolon. 

Example.  If  we  do  not  learn  from  history  how  to  distinguish 
times,  we  shall  represent  men  under  the  law  of  nature,  or  the 
written  law,  such  as  they  were  under  the  evangelical  law;  we 
shall  speak  of  the  Persians  vanquished  by  Alexander,  as  we 
speak  of  the  Persians  victorious  under  Cyrus ;  and  we  shall 
make  Greece  as  free  in  the  time  of  Philip  as  in  that  of  Themis- 
tocles  and  Miltiades. 

But  when  a  period  is  only  composed  of  two 
members,  which  are  not  subdivided,  they  must 
be  separated  by  a  comma  only. 

Example.  I  consider  that  she  has  redeemed  her  sins  by  the 
alms  which  she  has  secretly  bestowed  on  the  poor,  and  that 
she  has  expiated  them  by  a  long  penance  which  she  has  borne 
with  great  fortitude. 

If  the  two  members  of  a  period  be  composed 
of  parts  separated  by  commas,  the  semicolon 
must  be  used  between  those  two  members  : 

Example.  When  great  men  suffer  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  their  misfortunes,  they  show  that  they  supported  them  but 
by  the  force  of  their  ambition,  and  not  by  that  of  their  souls ; 
and  that,  if  we  except  a  greater  share  of  vanity  they  are  pos- 
sessed of,  heroes  are  made  like  other  men. 


*  By  the  word  period  is  to  be  understood  (contrary  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word)  that  portion  of  a  discourse, 
arranged  in  a  certain  order,  and  composed  of  several  mem- 
bers, or  sentences,  which,  being  taken  together,  form  a  com- 
plete sense. 


If  only  one  of  the  members  of  the  period  be 
separated  by  commas,  it  is  still  necessary  to  use 
the  semicolon. 


THE  COLON. 

The  colon  is  used  before  a  direct  speech 
quoted  ;  and  the  quotation  must  begin  with  a  capi- 
tal letter. 

Example.  Telemachus  said  to  Arcesius :  I  recognise  Sesos- 
tris,  that  rich  king  of  Egypt,  whom  I  saw  there  not  long  ago. 

The  colon  is  used  after  a  complete  sentence, 
which  is  followed  by  another  which  serves  to 
illustrate  it. 

Example.  You  see  what  he  has  lost  for  Ithaca,  which  he 
could  not  see  again.  He  wished  to  quit  me  ;  he  departed  ;  and 
I  was  revenged  by  a  tempest :  his  vessel,  after  being  the  sport 
of  the  winds,  was  buried  in  the  waves. 

When  a  period  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
members  separated  by  semicolons,  and  a  new 
member  is  added  to  it,  which,  though  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  others,  is  connected  by  the 
sense  to  the  whole  period,  the  last  member  is 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  colon. 

Example.  Women  have  more  wit,  and  men  more  genius ; 
women  observe,  and  men  reason:  from  this  difference  result 
the  brightest  light  and  the  most  complete  knowledge  which 
the  human  understanding  can  acquire  of  moral  things. 
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When  a  general  proposition  is  followed  by  its 
enumeration,  the  colon  is  used  after  that  general 
proposition. 

Example.  All  the  great  revolutions  were  occasioned  by  wo- 
men :  by  a  woman  Rome  acquired  liberty  ;  by  a  woman  the 
plebeians  obtained  the  consulate  ;  by  a  woman  the  tyranny  of 
the  decemvirs  was  ended  ;  by  women  Rome  was  saved  from 
the  hands  of  an  outlaw. 

If  the  enumeration  precede  the  general  pro- 
position, the  colon  must  be  placed  after  the 
enumeration. 

The  propriety  of  using  a  colon,  or  semicolon, 
is  sometimes  determined  by  a  conjunction's  being 
expressed,  or  not. 

Example.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect 
happiness:  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 

Do  not  natter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness  ; 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 


THE    FULL    POINT. 

The  full  point  is  used  where  a  sentence  is 
so  complete  and  independent,  as  not  to  be  con- 
nected in  construction  with  the  sentence  that 
follows  it. 

It  is  also  used  for  abbreviation. 
Example,  Mr.  for  Mister ;  Mrs.  for  Mistress] 


THE  POINT  OF  INTERROGATION. 

When  an  interrogative  sentence  is  quoted  in 
the  very  words  of  the  person  who  asked  the 
question,  the  point  of  interrogation  is  used  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  quoted. 

Example.  Mentor  said  to  him  in  a  grave  tone :  Are  these,  O 
Telemachus,  the  thoughts  which  ought  to  occupy  the  heart  of 
•the  son  of  Ulysses  ? 

But  the  common  rules  of  punctuation  must  be 
followed  in  sentences  where  there  is  a  kind  of 
indirect  interrogation.* 

Example.  Adoam  asked  him  by  what  adventure  he  had  en- 
tered the  island  of  Calypso. 

When  we  quote  an  interrogative  sentence, 
preceded  or  followed  by  some  of  these  locu- 
tions, said  he,  answered  he,  &c.  the  point  of  in- 
terrogation is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
interrogative  sentence. 

Example.  The  goddess  replied  :  Wh  o  then  is  that  father  whom 
thou  seekest  ? 

Who  then  is  that  father  whom  thou  seekest  ?  replied  the 
goddess. 

*  The  point  of  interrogation  should  be  used  in  every  place 
yvhere  an  answer  is  expected,  or  might  be  giveu  oj;  expected. 
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THE  POINT  OF  EXCLAMATION. 

The  point  of  exclamation  is  used  after  every 
sentence  expressing  some  emotion  of  the  soul, 
as  surprise,  terror,  pity,  joy,  &c.  and  after  the 
interjections. 

Example.    Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  forget  not  all 
his  benefits! 

Oh  !  had  we  both  our  humble  state  maintained, 
And  safe  in  peace  and  poverty  remain'd ! 

The  utility  of  the  points  of  interrogation  and 
exclamation  appears  from  the  following  exam- 
ples, in  which  the  meaning  is  signified  and  dis- 
criminated solely  by  the  points. 

What  condescension ! 
What  condescension  ? 

Ho«.v  great  wa.s  the  sacrifice ! 
How  great  was  the  sacrifice? 


REMARKS  ON  NOUNS  IN  THE  VOCATIVE 
CASE. 

A  noun  in  the  vocative  case  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  is  commonly  followed  by  a 
comma,  but  it  must  be  followed  by  the  point  of 
exclamation  whenever  the  noun  in  the  vocative 
expresses  an  exclamation. 

Example.  Perfidious  man  !  do  you  dare  to  present  yourself 
before  me  ? 
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A  noun  in  the  vocative  case,  which  is  in  the 
body  of  a  sentence,  is  commonly  preceded  by  a 
comma  ;  but  it  must  be  preceded  by  a  point  of 
exclamation,  when  the  word  which  precedes  the 
noun  in  the  vocative  is  an  interjection,  or  some 
other  locution,  which  requires  a  point  of  excla- 
mation. 

Example.  Alas !  my  lord,  what  misfortune  is  equal  to  mine  ? 
By  whatever  point  the  noun  in  the  vocative 
be  preceded,   it  may  be  followed  by  any  of  the 
signs  of  punctuation,  according  to  the  sense  in- 
tended to  be  expressed. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  POINTS  OF  INTER- 
ROGATION AND    EXCLAMATION. 

Those  two  signs  of  punctuation  are  equal  to 
the  full  stop,  only  when  they  terminate  sen- 
tences the  sense  of  which  is  complete  ;  but  after 
a  member  of  a  sentence,  they  may  correspond 
with  the  comma,  the  semicolon,  or  the  colon  :  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  connection  which  exists 
between  the  members  of  the  same  sentence. 

In  the  folio  wing  examples  we  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  put  after  the  points  of  inter- 
rogation and  exclamation  the  sign  of  punctuation 
which  they  represent. 

Er ample  rf  a  point  of  interrogation  equal  to  a  comma:  Bui 
what  shall  I  do  r,  continued  Telemachus. 
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Example  of  a  point  of  interrogation  equal  to  a  semicolon :  I 
have  then  vainly  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  pleasure  of  these 
lovers,  by  declaring  that  I  would  go  with  them  to  the  chace. 
Shall  I  still  go  ?;  shall  I  be  a  foil  to  her  beauties  ?;  shall  1  in- 
crease her  triumph  and  his  passion  ?. 

Example  of  a  point  of  interrogation  equal  to  a  colon .-  Why- 
art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me  ?  :  hope  thou  in  God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who 
is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God. 

Example  of  a  point  of  exclamation  equal  to  a  comma :  What 
innocence  !,  what  virtue  !,  what  horror  of  vice  ;. 

Example  of  a  point  of  exclamation  equal  to  a  semicolon :  The 
son  of  Ulysses  already  surpasses  him  in  eloquence,  in  wisdom, 
and  in  valour.  WThat  beauty  !,  what  mildness  !,  what  mo- 
desty ! ;  but  what  nobleness,  and  what  grandeur  !. 

Example  of  a  point  of  exclamation  equal  to  a  colon:  "  With 
what  magnificence  does  nature  shine  upon  earth !:  a  pure  light, 
extending  itself  from  the  east  to  the  west,  gilds  alternately  the 
two  hemispheres  of  this  globe,  &c. 


THE  SUSPENSION  MARK, 

Several  full  points  are  used  together  to  mark 
a  suspension,  or  where  some  interrupted  or 
unconnected  sentences  are  wished  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 


THE  DASH. 

Though  often  used  improperly  by  hasty  and 
incoherent  writers,  the  dash  may  be  introduced 
3* 
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with  propriety  where  the  sentence  breaks  off 
abruptly  ;  where  a  significant  pause  is  required ; 
or  where  there  is  an  unexpected  turn  in  the  sen- 
timent; as, 

If  thou  art  he,  so  much  respected  once — but,  oh !  how  fallen  ! 
how  degraded ! 

If  acting  conformably  to  the  will  of  our  Creator — if  promo- 
ting the  welfare  of  mankind  around  us — if  securing  our  own 
happiness,  be  objects — then  are  we  loudly  called  upon  to  cul- 
tivate and  extend  the  great  interests  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Here  lies  the  great— False  marble,  where  ?— 
Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here. 


THE  HYPHEN. 

To  divide  words  or  syllables  with  propriety 
is  an  important  part  of  a  compositor's  business  : 
it  will  exercise  his  judgment,  and  demands  par- 
ticular attention,  as  authors  must  necessarily 
leave  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  dividing  words  to 
the  discretion  of  the  printer. 

The  difficulty  that  formerly  existed  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  dividing  syllables,  arose  from 
the  controversies  in  which  authors  were  conti- 
nually engaged  on  the  subject  of  orthography. 
Without  being  able  to  establish  a  criterion,  each 
arrogated  to  himself  the  adoption  of  his  own  par- 
ticular mode,  to  the  subversion  of  uniformity  and 
propriety. 
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The  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  now  looked 
up  to  as  the  highest  authority  ;  it  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  silenced  those  pedantic  clamours  and 
divided  opinions  which  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  compositor,  who  is  now  able  to  solve 
most  difficulties  by  a  reference  to  this  excellent 
standard  of  English  orthography.  Authors  of 
the  present  day  seldom  interfere  with  what  is 
now  deemed  the  province  of  the  printer :  they 
generally  allow  him,  from  his  practice,  to  be 
a  pretty  competent  judge  of  orthography,  and 
therefore  do  not  object  to  his  mode  of  spell- 
ing, though  it  may  vary  from  their  own.  To 
the  printer  this  is  an  advantage  of  considera- 
ble importance,  as  it  allows  him  to  observe  a 
system  in  his  spelling,  and  enables  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  acquire  the  proper  use  of  the  di- 
vision, in  which  he  should  be  careful  not  to 
suffer  a  syllable  of  a  single  letter  to  be  put  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  as  a-bide,  e-normows,  o-bedient,  &LC. 
except  in  marginal  notes,  which,  from  their  nar- 
row measure,  cannot  be  governed  by  this  rule. 
The  terminating  syllable  of  a  word  should  not 
be  allowed  to  begin  a  line  when  it  can  be  avoided, 
as  ed,  &c.;  the  hyphen  being  the  thickness  of 
one  of  the  letters,  the  measure  must,  therefore 
be  very  narrow,  or  the  line  very  closely  spaced, 
that  will  not  admit  the  other.  A  compositor, 
who  studies  propriety  and  neatness  in  his  work, 
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frill  not  suffer  an  unnecessary  division,  even  in  a 
narrow  measure,  if  he  can  avoid  it  by  the  trouble 
of  overrunning  two  or  three  lines  of  his  matter. 

In  large  type  and  narrow  measure,  the  use  of 
the  division  mav  admit  of  an  excuse  ;  but  in  that 
case,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  fol- 
low each  other.  In  small  type  and  wide  measure, 
the  hyphen  may  generally  be  dispensed  with, 
either  by  driving  out  or  getting  in  the  word, 
without  the  least  infringement  on  the  regularity 
of  spacing.  If  the  habit  be  once  acquired  of  at- 
tending to  this  essential  point,  the  compositor  will 
find  his  advantage  in  the  preference  given  to  his 
work,  and  the  respect  attached  to  his  character, 
from  his  being  considered  a  competent  and  care- 
ful master  of  his  business.  The  appearance  of 
many  divisions  down  the  side  of  a  page,  and 
irregular  spacing,  are  two  of  the  greatest  defects 
in  printing. 

The  radical  word  should,  if  possible,  be  kept 
entire  and  undivided  ;  as,  occur-rence,  gentle-man, 
respect-ful)  &.c. 

The  following  rule  may  be  observed  in  dividing 
primitive  words  : 

Where  a  single  consonant  is  placed  between 
two  vowels,  the  consonant  is  carried  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  line  :  For  example, 
the  word  general  ought  to  be  divided  ge-ne-ral. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  this  r.ule 
of  division  ought  to  be  adopted  in  words  like  the 
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following,  notwithstanding  the  direction  given  to 
keep  the  radical  word  entire  :  Take,  for  instance, 
the  word  terminating ;  this  word  ought  to  be 
divided  thus,  termina-ting,  in  consequence  of 
the  final  e  being  dropped;  so,  in  all  similar 
instances,  where  the  adjunct  causes  an  omission 
of  the  final  letter  of  the  primitive  word. 

The  hyphen  is  likewise  used  to  join  two  or 
three  words  together,  which  are  termed  com- 
pounds. It  has  been  the  practice  of  most  writers 
and  printers  to  compound  two  substantives,  such 
as  bird-cage,  love-letter,  &c.  To  this  we  object ; 
for  if  words  like  the  above  are  compounded,  we 
must,  to  be  uniform,  also  compound  flower-gar- 
den, goose-berry-bush,  apple-tree,  and  many  others, 
which  would  have  a  disagreeable  appearance  in 
print.  To  show  the  impropriety  of  compound- 
ing two  substantives,  we  give  an  example  :  "  I 
have  transplanted  peach,  plum,  and  pear-trees ; 
here,  from  the  reading,  it  would  seem  that  pear- 
trees  is  of  the  same  import  as  peach  or  plum,  not 
as  peach-trees  and  plum-trees,  on  account  of  the 
hist  being  connected  with  the  hyphen,  and  the 
others  not.  The  impropriety  will  appear  more 
palpable,  if  we  use  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable ;  as,  "  I  have  transplanted  walnut,  apple , 
and  apricot-trees." 

The  only  case  that  requires  words  to  be  com- 
pounded, is,  where  two  or  more  words  of  diffe- 
rent parts  of  speech  are  used  to  denote  a  simple 
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adjective  going  before  a  substantive  ;  as,  well-built 
house,  well-informed  man,  handsome-faced  child. 

The  prepositions  after,  before,  over,  &LC.  are 
often  connected  with  other  words,  but  do  not 
always  make  a  proper  compound ;  thus,  before- 
mentioned  is  a  compound  when  it  precedes  a 
substantive,  as,  the  before-mentioned  place  ;  but 
when  it  comes  after  a  noun,  as,  the  place  before 
mentioned,  they  should  be  two  distinct  words. 

Hyphens  should  not  be  cast  of  too  thick  a 
body,  as  their  principal  use  is  in  justifying  and 
correcting. 


INVERTED  COMMAS. 

Two  commas,  inverted,  are  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  line  of  a  quotation  ;  or,  as  is  most 
usual  at  present,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
quotation,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each 
paragraph  quoted.  Where  a  quotation  occurs 
within  a  quotation,  its  commencement  is  designa* 
ted  by  a  single  inverted  comma. 


THE  APOSTROPHE. 

Two  apostrophes  are  used  at  the  close  of  a 
quotation.     They  are  not  used  at  the  close  of 
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each  paragraph  in  the  quotation.  Where  a  quo- 
tation occurs  within  a  quotation,  its  conclusion  is 
marked  by  a  single  apostrophe. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  in  poetry  to  contract 
two  syllables  into  one;  as,  formed  for  forme d ; 
ne'er  for  never. 

The  apostrophe  is  also  used  to  show  the  geni- 
tive case  of  nouns,  with  an  5  following  when  in 
the  singular  number  ;  but  where  an  i  is  added  to 
the  word  to  form  the  plural,  the  apostrophe  is 
used  after  it,  without  an  additional  s.  The  s 
is  likewise  omitted  after  the  apostrophe  where 
the  adding  it  would  create  too  much  of  a  hiss- 
ing sound,  as,  for  righteousness9  sake,  for  con- 
science1 sake.  There  are  other  words  which, 
though  ending  with  s,  require  an  s  added  after 
the  apostrophe,  as  "  Mpses's  minister,"  "  Phi- 
neas's  wife,"  "  these  answers  were  made  to  the 
witness's  question."  When  a  sentence  consists 
of  terms  signifying  a  name  and  an  office,  or  of 
any  expressions  by  which  one  part  is  descriptive 
or  explanatory  of  the  other,  it  may  occasion 
some  doubt  to  which  of  them  the  apostrophe, 
or  sign  of  the  genitive  case,  should  be  annexed  ; 
or.  whether  it  should  be  subjoined  to  them  both. 
Thus,  some  would  say,  "  I  left  the  parcel  at 
Smith's,  the  bookseller  ;"  others,  "  at  Smith,  the 
bookseller's  ;"  and  perhaps  others,  "  at  Smith's, 
the  bookseller's."  The  first  of  these  forms  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  English  idiom. 
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THE  PARENTHESIS. 

A  parenthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  ne- 
cessary information,  or  useful  remark,  introduced 
into  the  body  of  a  sentence  obliquely,  and  which 
may  be  omitted  without  injuring  the  construc- 
tion :  as,  "  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak 
to  them  that  know  the  law.)  how  that  the  law 
hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?" 
If  the  incidental  clause  be  short,  or  perfectly 
coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not 
proper  to  use  the  parenthetical  character. 

The  following  instances  are  therefore  impro- 
per uses  of  the  parenthesis  : 

"  Every  planet,  (as  the  Creator  has  made  no- 
thing in  vain,)  is  most  probably  inhabited."  "  He 
found  them  asleep  again  ;  (for  their  eyes  were 
heavy  ;)  neither  knew  they  what  to  answer  him." 
The  parenthesis  marks  a  moderate  depression 
of  the  voice,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  every 
point  which  the  sense  would  require  if  the  pa- 
renthetical characters  were  omitted.  It  ought 
to  terminate  with  the  same  kind  of  stop  which 
the  member  has  that  precedes  it,  and  to  contain 
that  stop  within  the  parenthetical  marks.  This 
is  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lindley  Murray,  which 
we  think  better  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Stower, 
in  his  Printers'  Grammar,  which  is,  that  where 
parentheses  are  used,  should  a  point  be  requi- 
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site  to  mark  the  sense,  it  must  be  placed  after 
the  parenthesis.  If  the  intercalation  be  long, 
the  latter  method  of  placing  the  points  is  incon- 
venient ;  for  the  reader,  as  far  as  he  depends  on 
points  to  guide  him  in  the  sense,  is  liable  to  lose 
the  immediate  connection  between  the  matter 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows  the  pa- 
renthesis. 


CROTCHETS  OR  BRACKETS. 

These  serve  to  enclose  a  word,  or  sentence, 
which  is  to  be  explained  in  a  note,  or  the  expla- 
nation itself,  or  a  word  or  sentence  which  is 
intended  to  supply  some  deficiency,  or  to  rectify 
some  mistake.  Where  the  personal  pronoun, 
used  in  the  third  person  for  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals, is  so  frequently  repeated,  as  that  one 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  other,  unless  the  name 
of  the  individual  be  repeated  after  the  pronoun, 
here  the  proper  name  must  be  enclosed  in 
brackets  ;  as,  he  [John],  &c. 


THE  BRACE. 

A  brace  is  used  in  poetry,  at  the  end  of  a 
triplet,   or  three  lines  which  have  the  same 
4 
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rhyme  This  has  lately  got  into  disuse.  It  is 
also  used  to  connect  a  number  of  words  which 
have  one  common  term,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
that  term. 


REFERENCES. 

References  are  those  marks,  or  signs,  which 
are  used  in  a  work  with  side  or  bottom  notes,  to 
direct  the  reader  to  the  observations  they  may 
contain  on  that  part  of  the  text  to  which  the 
reference  may  be  attached,  the  note  having  a 
corresponding  reference. 

The  references  commonly  used  are,  the  aste- 
risk, or  star,  *  ;  the  obelisk,  or  dagger,  t  ;  the 
double  dagger,  {  ;  the  section,  §  ;  the  parallel, 
||  ;  and  sometimes  the  sign  of  paragraph,  IF. 
Figures  enclosed  in  parentheses  have  also  been 
used  as  references,  but  they  have  a  clumsy  ap- 
pearance. Superior  figures  and  letters,  which 
have  lately  come  in  use,  are  certainly  the  neatest, 
and  preferable  to  the  others,  except  where  the 
type  used  for  notes  is  very  small. 
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ACCENTED  LETTERS. 

Those  which  are  called  accented  by  printers, 
are  the  five  vowels,  marked  either  with  an 

Acute, aeiou 

Grave, aeiou 

Circumflex, aeiou 

Diaeresis, aeiou 

Long, aeiou 

Short, aeiou 

Those  who  call  accented  letters  all  that  are  of 
a  particular  signification,  on  account  of  being 
distinguished  by  marks,  reckon  the  French  q 
and  the  Spanish  »,  in  the  class  of  accented 
letters,  though  not  vowels.  As  the  longs  and 
shorts  are  used  only  in  particular  works,  they 
are  not  cast  to  a  fount  of  letter,  unless  ordered. 

Vowels  marked  •zziih  an  Acute. 

The  five  vowels  marked  with  acutes  over 
them,  it  is  probable,  were  first  contrived  to  assist 
the  ignorant  monks  in  reading  the  church  ser- 
vice, that  by  this  means  they  might  arrive  to  a 
proper  and  settled  pronunciation  in  the  discharge 
of  their  sacerdotal  functions  ;  and,  by  accenting 
the  vowels  afterwards  in  printed  books,  instruct 
others  to  conform  to  them  in  giving  words  their 
proper  sound ;  which,  though  it  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  institution,  is  still  observed  in  France, 
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where  the  vowels  in  the  Latin  columns  of  their 
common  prayer  books  are  accented,  in  order 
to  support  a  uniformity  in  the  pronunciation. 
Some  of  our  English  etymologists  have  adopted 
the  same  method  in  their  dictionaries,  by  placing 
an  accent  over,  or  next  to  the  vowel  which  go- 
verns the  sound  and  pronunciation  of  a  word  ; 
but  as  authors  differ  in  this  point,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  their  design,  unless  they  can 
first  agree  to  uniformity  in  accenting,  and  after- 
wards find  out  an  expedient  to  establish  their 
joint  conclusion.  The  French  have  done  this 
most  effectually,  by  accenting  the  Latin  in  their 
mass  books,  as  the  most  proper  vehicle  to  make 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Roman  church  language 
more  universal — an  instance  not  unworthy  of 
imitation  in  other  nations.  How  essentially 
would  such  a  plan  of  accenting  enhance  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  church  service, 
which  is  too  frequently  mangled  and  mutilated 
by  inaccurate  and  injudicious  readers. 

Among  the  acuted  vowels,  the  e  is  the  most 
considerable  with  the  French,  by  whom  it  is  used 
and  abused  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer, 
though  it  is  confined  to  rules  as  well  as  other 
letters  ;  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  ge- 
neral : 

Where  it  sounds  open  and  clear,  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  in  bonte,  sante,  piete. 

Where  it  sounds  sharp,  and  the  voice  is  to  be 
raised,  as  in  prcd<'ce$seur,  predestine. 
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In  adjectives  or  participles  of  the  feminine 
gender,  which  end  in  two  e's,  as  une  maison  bien 
reglee. 

In  preterits  of  the  first  conjugation,  as,  fai 
pense,j'ai  aime.fai  desire. 

Where  it  takes  off  the  sound  of  the  s  after  it, 
as  in  echevin,  ecaille,  ecarter,  temoigner,  instead 
of  writing  eschevin,  escaille,  tesmoigner ;  which 
is  become  obsolete. 

Thus  we  find,  that  beside  the  e,  acuted  letters 
are  of  no  use  in  French  orthography  ;  and  none 
of  them  in  the  English,  save  that  the  acuted  »',  o, 
«,  may,  upon  occasion,  serve  in  etymological 
dictionaries  among  small  capitals,  and  save  kern- 
ing them  ;  which,  however,  cannot  be  done  to 
A  and  E.  Those  must  be  kerned,  or  otherwise 
cut  and  cast,  with  an  accent  over  them,  on  pur- 
pose, unless  it  be  thought  passable  to  put  the 
accent  at  the  side  of  a  vowel ;  in  which  case  the 
former  ought  to  be  very  thin,  especially  if  small 
capitals  are  cast  to  bear  off  each  other. 

Vowels  marked  with  a  Grave. 

The  a  marked  with  a  grave  is  used  in  several 
other  languages  beside  the  Latin  and  French, 
though  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  these  two, 
as  being  the  principal  languages  which  prove 
beneficial  to  our  presses.  The  a  with  a  grave 
is  used  in  Latin  when  it  stands  for  a  word  by 
itself,  as  a  patre,  a  matre. 
4* 
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In  adverbs,  to  distinguish  them  from  adjectives, 
or  prepositions  of  the  same  termination,  as  infra 
supra,  adverbs — infra,  supra,  prepositions. 

e  has  a  grave  when  it  stands  for  a  word  by 
itself,  as  redit  e  schold. 

e,  d,  w,  have  a  grave  to  distinguish  adverbs 
and  conjunctions  from  adjectives  and  prepositions 
of  the  same  termination,  as  docte,  meritd,  adver- 
suSj  secundiim,  adverbs — docte,  merito,  adversus, 
secunduSi  secunda,  secundum,  adjectives — verot 
conjunction  ;  vero,  adjective. 

In  French, 

a  has  a  grave  in  Id,  when  it  is  an  adverb,  as  il 
cst  loge  Id.  But  la  has  no  grave  when  it  denotes 
the  article  of  the  feminine  gender  ;  as,  lafemme, 
la  saw. 

a  has  a  grave  when  it  is  a  particle  before  the 
dative  case,  as  fai  donne  a  Mr.  il  a  dit  d  Mr. 

Also,  when  it  stands  before  the  infinitive  mood, 
&&,  facile  d  faire,  propre  a  manger. 

Likewise,  when  it  stands  before  the  names  of 
places,  as,  il  est  allc  d  Paris,  il  s'cn  va  d  Lyons. 

a  has  a  grave  in  the  word  voild. 

But  a  has  no  grave  where  it  comes  after  a  T/, 
as  27  y  a  un  Dieu,  il  y  a  des  homines  savans. 

Neither  has  a  a  grave  when  it  makes  a  word 
of  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  derives  from  the 
verb  avoir,  to  have  ;  as  il  a  bon  terns  d  se  pro- 
mc./ier,  where  the  first  a  is  not  accented,  because 
it  derives  from  avoir ;  whereas  the  other  a  ha? 
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a  grave,  because  it  stands  before  the  infinitive 
mood. 

The  e  has  a  grave  in  words  whose  last  syllable 
has  an  open  and  sharp  sound,  as  in  exces,  prods , 
succes,  exprts,  and  the  preposition  dts,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  d?s,  which  denotes  the  genitive  of 
the  plural  number. 

u  has  a  grave  in  the  word  oil,  when  it  means 
K'/jere,  as  oft  etcs  vous  ? 

But  u  has  no  grave  when  it  stands  for  or,  as 
souhailez-vous  de  boire  dit  vi?i,  ou  de  la  litre  ? 

Neither  has  u  a  grave  when  it  stands  for  either ', 
ns  je  partirai  ou  pour  Paris  ou  pour  Dieppe — I 
shall  go  either  to  Paris  or  to  Dieppe. 

In  English, 

e  is  marked  with  a  grave  in  poetry  to  prevent 
its  being  taken  for  the  e  feminine,  which,  not  be- 
ing sounded,  would  shorten  the  measure  of  the 
verse,  were  the  e  not  marked  to  be  pronounced  : 
as  in  these  lines,  viz. 


Cithceron,  Dindyme,  in  ashes  mourn, 
And  Micale,  and  proud  Olympus  shine. 
Bceotia  for  her  Dirce  seeks  ia  vain. 


Vowels  marked  with  a  Circumflex. 

The  circumflexed   vowels    are   used  in  the 
French  more  than  in  the  Latin  language, 
In  Latin, 
d  and  u  are  chiefly  made  use  of. 
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a  is  circumflexed  where  it  distinguishes  the 
ablative  from  the  nominative  case,  of  the  first 
declension,  as  nom.  musa,  abl.  musa,  unless  a 
preposition  stands  before  it ;  which  shows  the 
case  without  any  other  sign  or  distinction. 

Also,  where  the  preterperfect  of  the  first  con- 
jugation is  contracted,  as  am&sti  for  amavisti. 

In  French, 

a  is  circumflexed  where  it  retrenches  the  s 
after  it,  as  chdteau,  chatiment*  instead  of  formerly 
writing  chasteaii,  chastiment. 

e,  t,  o,  «,  are  circumflexed  where  they  have 
an  s  after  them,  which  they  show  to  be  cut  off, 
by  assuming  a  circumflex  ;  as  does 

e  in  fete,  evegue,  etre,  etes,  and  many  others. 

2  in  maitre,  epitre,  connoitre,  &c. 

6  in  Apotre,  cote,  vdtre,  &c. 

u  in  bruler,  coutume,  couteau,  soutenir,  &c. 

But  s  maintains  its  place  in  pasteur^gestes,  dis- 
tribuer,  posterite  ;  and  in  all  other  words  where 
the  s  after  a  vowel  sounds  clear  and  open  ;  and 
where  retrenching  it  would  occasion  a  vitiated 
pronunciation. 

Vowels  marked  with  a  Diuresis. 

The  vowels  which  are  marked  with  two  dots, 
or  a  diaeresis,  over  them,  are  properly  but  three, 
c,  r,  «,  though  a  and  o  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in 
casting.  Their  use  is  to  separate  one  vowel 
from  another,  and  to  prevent  their  being  ta^er 
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for  diphthongs ;  but  the  rules  for  placing  the 
diaeresis  being  as  unsettled  as  many  others  rela- 
ting to  accented  letters,  we  will  not  presume  to 
fix  upon  any,  but  recommend  it  to  authors  to 
mark  them  in  their  copy,  according  to  their  own 
or  their  favourite  grammarian's  fancy,  since  it  is 
not  required  of  a  compositor  to  concern  himself 
about  matters  that  are  in  dispute  among  peda- 
gogues. In  the  mean  time,  particular  care  ought 
to  be  taken  in  poetical  works  not  to  omit  putting 
the  diaeresis  where  the  dividing  of  two  vowels 
makes  two  different  syllables  ;  otherwise,  two 
vowels  together  may  be  taken  for  a  diphthong, 
and  make  the  verse  fall  short  of  its  measure, 
as  might  have  happened  to  the  lines  underneath, 
had  no  diaeresis  been  used  to  prevent  it,  viz. 

The  Swans  that  in  Cayster's  waters  burn. 
In  flames  C'aicus,  Peaeus,  Alpheus,  roll'd. 
The  Tanais  smokes  amid  his  boiling  wave.* 

Shorts  and  Longs. 
Shorts  as  well  as  longs  are  invented  to  show 

*  We  think  that  the  diaeresis  would  be  very  properly  used 
in  the  words  cooperate,  preexist,  preeminent,  &c.  The  usual 
method  of  inserting  a  hyphen  in  words  of  this  kind,  and 
omitting  it  in  such  as  premeditate,  predispose,  &c  appears  to  us 
altogether  incorrect,  since  it  destroys  that  uniformity  so  much 
desired  by  all  persons  of  taste.  When  we  consider,  also,  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  dispensed  with  the  use  of 
the  hyphen  in  most  words  of  this  kind,  we  feel  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  recommending  the  use  of  the  diaere  sis  in  instances 
similar  to  the  above. 
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the  accent,  sound,  and  quantity  of  syllables. 
They  are  chiefly  used  in  classical  dictionaries, 
and  in  scanning  Latin  verses,  after  their  sylla- 
bles have  been  brought  into  feet,  and  marked 
with  shorts  and  longs  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  verse.  Thus  an  adonic  verse  has  two  feet 
—An  hexameter  six — A  pentameter  live  feet ; 
which  consist  either  of  two,  or  of  three  sylla- 
bles. Two  syllables,  both  long,  are  called  a 
spondee — A  foot,  whose  first  syllable  is  long  and 
the  last  short,  is  a  trochceus ;  and — Three  sylla- 
bles, viz.  the  first  long  and  the  other  two  short, 
is  a  dactyle. 

French  9  and  Spanish  u. 

The  c  d  la  queue,  or  c  with  a  tail,  is  c  French 
sort,  and  sounds  like  ss,  when  it  stands  before  a, 
o,  u,  as  in  fa,  garccn;  whereas  a  common  c, 
before  the  same  vowels,  is  pronounced  like  a  k. 
To  make  a  tail  to  a  capital  C,  a  figure  of  5  in- 
verted, and  of  a  small  size,  is  not  improperly 
used,  or  a  note  of  interrogation  with  the  dot 
cut  off. 

The  n  marked  with  a  stroke  over  it,  is  used 
in  the  Spanish,  and  pronounced  like  gn  in 
French,  as  in  the  words  montagnc,  agneau  ;  but 
short  and  quick,  as  in  Espana.  It  is  a  sort  which 
is  used  in  the  middle  of  words,  but  very  rarely 
at  the  beginning. 
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ARITHMETICAL    FIGURES. 

Arithmetical  figures  are  nine  in  number,  be- 
sides the  cipher,  or  nought,  which,  though  of 
itself  of  no  signification,  makes  a  great  increase 
in  the  figure  to  which  it  is  joined,  either  singly 
or  progressively. 

Figures  require  a  founder's  particular  care  to 
cast  them  exactly  n-thick,  and  to  a  true  parallel, 
as  the  least  deviation,  where  a  number  of  them 
come  together  in  table-work,  destroys  their 
arrangement,  and  causes  an  inconvenience  in  the 
justification,  which  the  ingenuity  of  a  composi- 
tor cannot  always,  or  without  considerable  loss 
of  time,  rectify. 

The  excellence  of  figures  does  not  consist  in 
their  having  soft  and  fine  strokes,  but  rather  in 
such  circles  and  lines  as  bear  a  proportion  with 
the  strength  of  the  face.  The  improvement 
which  has  recently  taken  place,  and  is  now 
generally  adopted,  of  casting  them  to  a  fuller 
face  than  formerly,  must  be  allowed  to  add  con- 
siderably to  their  appearance,  and  to  the  beauty 
of  the  work  in  which  they  may  be  used. 
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NUMERICAL  LETTERS. 

Numeral  letters  were  used  by  the  Romans  to 
account  by,  and  are  seven  in  number,  I  V  X  L 
C  D  M.  The  reason  for  choosing  these  letters 
seems  to  be  this  :  M  being  the  first  letter  of 
mille,  stands  for  1000,  which  M  was  formerly 
written  ci.o.  Half  of  that,  viz.  ID,  or  D,  is  500. 
C,  the  first  letter  of  centum,  stands  for  100  ; 
which  C  was  anciently  written  C,  and  so,  half  of 
it  will  be  50,  L.  X  denotes  10,  which  is  twice 
5,  made  of  two  V's,  one  at  top  and  the  other  at 
bottom.  V  stands  for  5,  because  their  measure 
of  five  ounces  was  of  that  shape  ;  and  I  stands 
for  1,  because  it  is  made  by  one  stroke  of 
the  pen. 

If  a  less  number  stands  before  a  greater,  it  is 
a  rule  that  the  less  is  taken  from  the  greater  ; 
thus,  1  taken  from  5  remains  4,  IV. — 1  from  10 
remains  9,  IX. — 10  from  50  remains  40,  XL. — 
10  from  100  remains  90,  XC. 

If  a  less  number  follow  a  greater,  it  is  a  rule 
that  the  less  is  added  to  the  greater  ;  as  5  and  1 
make  6,  VI.— -10  and  1  make  11,  XL— 50  and  10 
make  60,  LX.,  &c. 

Sometimes  small  capitals  are  used  for  nume- 
rals, in  the  same  manner  as  the  seven  sorts  of 
capitals,  and  look  neater  than  the  last. 


Numerical  letters  were  not  originally  the  in- 
vention of  the  Romans  :  several  nations,  anterior 
to  them,  used  that  method  in  counting.  The 
ancient  Romans  employed  capital  letters;  but 
when  printing  was  discovered,  and  before  capi- 
tals were  invented,  small  letters  served  for 
numerals.  At  the  time  of  printing  with  Gothic 
characters,  i  to  r  I  c  D  m  were,  and  are  still  of  the 
same  signification  with  capitals,  when  used  as 
numerals.  But  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
capital  J  is  not  a  numeral  letter,  though  the  lower 
case  f  is  as  often  and  as  significantly  used  as  the 
vowel  i,  especially  where  the  former  is  used  as  a 
closing  letter,  in  if  iij  tof  toij  toiij  Ddj.  &c.  though 
it  is  as  well  not  to  use  f's  at  all,  unless  out  of 
respect  to  antiquity  :  for  in  Roman  lo»ver  case 
numerals,  which  are  of  a  more  modern  date,  the 
j  is  not  regarded,  but  the  i  stands  for  a  figure  of 
1 ,  wherever  it  is  used  numerically. 


GREEK    NUMERALS. 

Instead  of  seven  letters  used  by  the  Roman?, 
the  Greeks  employed  their  whole  alphabet,  and 
more  than  the  alphabet ;  for  they  contrived  three 
symbols  more,  and  made  their  numerals  to  consist 
of  twenty-seven  sorts,  which  they  divided  into 
three  classes  ;  the  first  to  contain  units  ;  the 
5 
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second,  tens  ;  and  the  third,  hundreds.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  class  consists  of  the  nine  following 
numerals,  viz. 


123456789 

In  this  class,  it  may  be  observed,  the  Greek 
stt  or  stigma,  is  made  an  auxiliary  numeral  letter, 
to  stand  for  6,  and  is  called  i«-*Vjjfc«». 

The  second  class  includes  the  nine  numerals 
which  express  tens,  viz. 

l         x         A         ft          y  £         •         IT        £| 

10     20     30     40     50     60     70     80     90 

In  this  second  class,  a  particular  symbol,  re- 
sembling an  inverted  Hebrew  lamed,  serves  to 
express  90,  though  others,  use  a  </  in  the  room 
of  it,  to  which,  as  well  as  the  former,  they 
give  the  name  of  koppa. 

The  third  class  contains  the  numerals  which 
carry  hundreds  with  them,  and  are 

{        <r        T         v        Q        %•<]/&       irb 
100    200    300    400    500    600    700    800    900 

In  this  class  the  additional  symbol  which  stands 
for  900  is  a  compound  of  a  pi  and  a  sigma,  for 
which  reason  it  is  called  sanpi  ;  though  others 
represent  it  by  a  mark  like  this,  3. 
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To  raise  numbers  to  thousands,  nothing  else 
is  required  than  to  begin  the  alphabet  again,  and 
to  mark  each  letter  with  a  dot,  or  an  acute  under 
it,  in  the  following  manner  : 

1000     2000     3000     6000     10,000     100,000 

«  ft          y  r  i  C 

i  i  i  t  i  ' 

Still  higher  numbers  are  noted  with  double 
acutes  under  them  ;  thus, 

1,000,000     2,000,000     3,000,000,  &c. 


The  manner  of  joining  these  numerals  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  example  : 

11       23       104       1005       1754 
la,        xy         $  *t  ?^»^ 

Beside  the  above  manner  of  counting  by  lower 
case  letters,  the  Greeks  make  choice  of  six 
capitals  to  express  sums  by, 

IRAK  X  M 

1        5        10        100        1000     10,000 

Among  the  numeral  letters,  the  pi  is  peculiar, 
for  admitting  the  delta,  eta,  chi,  and  mu  into  its 
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centre,  and  for  giving  such  an  incorporated  let- 
ter five  times  the  value  which  it  has  of  itself ;  as, 

[A]  5  times  10  are  50. 

[H]  5  times  100  are  500. 

[X]  5  times  1000  are  5000. 

[M]  5  times  10,000  are  50,000. 

To  these  inclosed  numerals  any  part  and  quan- 
tity may  be  added,  according  to  the  value  which 
is  contained  in  each  of  the  six  numeral  letters 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  page. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  when  a  numeral 
letter  is  marked  at  the  top,  it  shows  it  to  be  a 
fraction  ;  as, 

One-fourth.     One-fifth.     Five-eighths. 

J*  i  »nY 


HEBREW    NUMERALS. 

The  manner  of  counting  by  letters  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrews,  who  for  that  purpose  made 
use  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  without  the 
assistance  of  other  symbols.  Accordingly,  the 
letters  which  express  units,  are, 

pt  R  r  \  n  *?  j  a  K 

98765432      1 
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The  following  contain  tens,  viz. 

¥    a    y    D    a    o    S    D    * 

90     80     70     60     50     40     30     20     10 
And  these  underneath,  hundreds,  viz. 


900    800    700    600    500    400    300    200    100 

In  joining  Hebrew  letters  for  numbers,  it  is  a 
rule  to  put  the  letter  of  a  greater  signification 
before  a  character  of  a  less  ;  as 


y      x      M     np 

12          31         93          105         266 

The  numeral  signification  of  the  five  final  let- 
ters is  sometimes  expressed  by  compounds  ;  as, 

1  bv  pn  D  by  nn  j  *y  trn  q  ty  nn  fty  pnn 

500  600          700  800  900 

J$  with  an  acute  over  it,  stands  for  1000  :  but 
where  the  contents  of  a  sum  amount  to  above 
1000.  the  letter  to  the  right  hand  shews  the  or- 
der of  thousands,  and  the  {$  is  doubly  accented  ; 
thus, 

5* 
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2000  3000  8000 

And  if  hundreds  are  added  to  them,  the  dou- 
bleaccented  J$  is  omitted,  and  only  a  common 
letter  put  at  the  beginning,  to  intimate  the  order 
of  thousands  ;  thus, 

pi    en    rn    trnr  jnn 

2100  4300  6400  7700  8203 

In  printed  books  and  letters  the  Jews  date 
their  years  [after  the  creation  of  the  world]  with- 
out putting  an  jf  at  the  beginning,  to  imply  5000, 
and  only  set  down  the  hundred,  and  parts,  of 
which  their  years  consist  above  the  thousands. 
But  in  this  case  they  seldom  forget  to  put  the 
letters  psb  after  the  date  ;  which  is  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  the  date  thus  abridged,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  minor  supputation. 

In  writing  1  5,  the  Jews  choose  to  do  it  by  ^, 
instead  of  j"j>,  because  these  letters  are  used  in 
Jehovah  ;  and,  therefore,  they  think  it  a  profa- 
nation of  the  Lord's  name,  if  the  said  letters 
should  be  used  for  numerals.  Neither  do  they 
express  16  by  y,  but  make  use  of  f^,  because 
the  two  letters,  jod  and  van,  are  likewise  com- 
prehended in  the  word  Jehovah. 


MATHEMATICAL,  ALGEBRAICAL,  AND  GEO- 
METRICAL SIGNS. 

+  Stands  for  plus,  or  and,  or  with ;  as,  9  plus 
3,  9  and  3,  9  with  5. 

—  signifies  minus,  or  less  ;  as,  14  minus  2,  or 
14  wanting  2. 

=  means  equal;  as,  9  -f"  3  =  14 — 2  ;  i.  e.  9 
and  3  is  parallel  or  equal  to  14  wanting  2. 

30  This  sign  also  denotes  equal,  bet  is  become 
obsolete. 

X  is  the  sign  for  multiplication. 

:  :  shows  a  geometrical  equal  proportion  ;  as, 

6.2  :  :   12.4  ;  that  is,  6  is  to  2,  as  12  to  4. 

:  or  •••  is  an  arithmetical  equal  proportion  ;  as, 

7.3  :  13.9  ;  i.  e.  7  is  more  than  3,  as  13  is  more 
than  9. 

-rr  A  continued  geometrical  proportion,  or 
geometrical  progression;  as,  16.8.4.2.1.;  i.  e. 
16  is  to  8,  as  8  to  4,  as  4  to  2,  as  2  to  1. 

-:-  Arithmetical  progression,  continued  ;  as, 
19.  16.  13.  10.  7.  4;  i.  e.  19  is  more  than  16, 
as  16  is  more  than  13,  as  13  is  more  than  10,  as 
10  is  more  than  7,  as  7  is  more  than  4. 

D  Quadrat,  or  regular  quadrangle  ;  as,  nAB 
=  D  BC  ;  i.  e.  the  quadrangle  upon  the  line  AB 
is  equal  to  the  quadrangle  upon  the  line  BC. 

A   Triangle;  as,  AABC=AADC. 

<  An  angle  ;  as,  <ABC=<ADC. 
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4_  Perpendicular;  as,  AB_|_BC. 

I  I  Rectangled  parallelogram  ;  or,  the  product 
of  two  lines. 

^/  Radix,  root,  or  side  of  a  square 

c~  Greater. 

_D  Lesser. 

— :  The  differences,  or  excess. 

Q  or  9,  a  square. 

C  or  c,  a  cube. 

QQ  The  ratio  of  a  square  number  to  a  square 
number. 

These,  and  several  other  signs  and  symbols, 
we  meet  with  in  mathematical  and  algebraical 
works  ;  though  authors  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  them,  but  express  their  knowledge 
different  ways,  yet  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
those  skilled  in  the  science.  In  algebraical 
work,  therefore,  in  particular,  gentlemen  should 
be  very  exact  in  their  copy,  and  compositors  as 
careful  in  following  it,  that  no  alterations  may 
ensue  after  it  is  composed  ;  since  changing  and 
altering  work  of  this  nature  is  more  troublesome 
to  a  compositor  than  can  be  imagined  by  one 
that  has  not  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  printing. 
Hence  it  is,  that  very  few  compositors  are  fond 
of  algebra,  and  rather  choose  to  be  employed  on 
plain  work,  though  less  profitable  to  them  than 
the  former,  because  it  is  disagreeable,  and  injures 
the  habit  of  an  expeditious  compositor  besides. 
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In  the  mean  time  we  venture  to  say,  that  the 
composing  of  algebra  might  be  made  more 
agreeable,  were  proper  cases  contrived  for  the 
letter  and  sorts  belonging  to  such  work,  where 
it  is  likely  to  make  a  return  toward  its  extraor- 
dinary charges. 


CELESTIAL  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  SIGNS. 

I.  The  names  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac. 

<Y»  Aries,  £±  Libra. 

X)  Taurus,  TTi  Scorpio, 

n  Gemini,  $    Sagittarius. 

25  Cancer,  V?  Capricornus. 

5i  Leo,  yz   Aquarius. 

1JR  Virgo,  X   Pisces. 

II.  The  names  of  the  nine  planets. 

T?    Saturnus,  9    Venus. 

If.  Jupiter,  $    Mercurius. 

$    Mars,  $   Georgium  Sidus. 

©  Earth,  ©  Sun. 
©  Moon. 

&  The  dragon's  head,  and 
£5   The  dragon's  tail,  are  the  two  points  in 
which  the  eclipses  happen. 


III.  The  names  of  aspects. 

c5  Conjunctio  happens  when  two  planets 
stand  under  each  other  in  the  same  sign  and  de- 
gree. 

§  Oppositio  happens  when  two  planets  stand 
diametrically  opposite  each  other. 

A  Trigonus  happens  when  one  planet  stands 
from  another  four  signs,  or  120  degrees  ;  which 
make  one  third  part  of  the  ecliptic. 

D  Quadril  happens  when  two  planets  stand 
three  signs  from  each  other,  which  makes  90 
degrees,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  ecliptic. 

3fc  Sextile  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  ecliptic  ; 
viz.  two  signs,  which  make  60  degrees. 

O  Denotes  a  new  moon. 

D    First  quarter  of  the  moon. 

•   The  full  moon. 

(  Last  quarter  of  the  moon. 


PHYSICAL  SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 

]j»  stands  for  Recipe. 

Jb  for  a  pound. 

§    for  an  ounce. 

3    for  a  drachma. 

V)  for  a  scruple. 

j  stands  for  1 ;  ij.  for  2  ;  and  so  on. 
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fi  signifies  semi,  or  half. 

gr.  denotes  a  grain. 

One  pound  makes  twelve  ounces. 

One  ounce  contains  eight  drachmas. 

One  drachma  is  equal  to  three  scruples. 

One  scruple  consists  of  twenty  grains. 

One  grain  has  the  weight  of  a  barley-corn. 

M.  signifies  a  handful. 

P.  means  so  much  as  can  be  taken  betwixt  the 
ends  of  two  fingers. 

P.  aeq.  stands  for  equal  parts. 

Ana.  signifies,  so  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 

q.  s.  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

q.  p.  as  much  as  you  please. 

s.  a.  according  to  art. 


OF    THE    GREEK. 

The  Greek  is  one  of  the  sacred  languages,  and 
used  more  frequently  in  printing  than  any  of  the 
rest,  which  makes  it  necessary  almost  for  every 
printing  office  to  be  furnished  with  Greek  letter, 
though  not  to  the  same  amount  of  weight ;  for  a 
quantity  of  Greek  letter  that  will  moderately  fill 
a  case,  and  consisting  of  no  other  than  useful 
sorts,  is  sufficient  to  serve  for  notes,  mottoes, 
words,  &c.  and  such  a  collection  of  useful  sort* 
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may  be  lodged  in  a  common  pair  of  cases,  by 
dividing  some  of  the  boxes  of  the  upper  case 
for  the  accents,  and  omitting  useless  letters, 
ligatures,  and  abbreviations.  This  was  impracti- 
cable when  ligatures  and  abbreviations  were  in 
use,  for  then  seven  hundred  and  fifty  boxes 
were  required  for  the  sorts  in  a  fount  of  Greek. 
What  induced  the  first  founders  of  the  art  to 
perplex  themselves  with  cutting  and  casting  so 
many  different  abbreviations  and  contractions, 
may  be  partly  guessed,  by  supposing  that  they 
were  intended  to  represent  Greek  writing,  and 
to  grace  them  with  the  same  flourishes  of  the 
pen  ;  but  what  could  prompt  them  to  confound 
themselves  with  an  infinite  number  of  ligatures, 
we  cannot  well  account  for,  and  only  suggest, 
that  it  was  the  contrivance  of  letter-cutters  to 
promote  their  own  business.  But  this  unpro- 
fitable system  has  almost  entirely  lost  its  credit ; 
and  Greek,  at  present,  is  cnst  almost  every 
where  without  ligatures  and  abbreviations,  un- 
less where  founders  will  not  forbear  thrusting 
them  in,  or  where  they  have  express  orders  to 
cast  them.  Some  few  ligatures,  however,  not 
only  grace  Greek  letter,  but  are  also  profitable 
to  a  compositor  who  knows  how  to  use  them 
properly  Without  saying  any  thing  more  con- 
cerning ligatures,  we  will  consider  the  single 
letters  of  the  Greek,  and  accordingly  exhibit  the 
alphabet. 
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The  Alphabet. 


A    <t 

"A\Q*            Alpha 

a 

B  /3  £ 

BjJV*             Beta 

b 

ryf 

TecutUM          Gamma 

g 

A  J1 

AC'AT«           Delta 

d 

£    5 

'£-^/Ao»         Epsilon 

e  short 

z  ?  £ 

Z^T*             Zeta 

z 

H   JJ 

~Hr«                 Eta 

e  long 

©  3-6 

Qt)Tac            Theta 

th 

It 

'lam              Iota 

i 

K* 

Kflc»"?r<a6           Kappa 

kc 

A  A 

AeifiS}*        Lambda 

1 

M  /* 

MX               Mu 

m 

N  » 

Nw                    Nu 

n 

H  | 

sr             Xi 

X 

0« 

"O.a^av         O  micron 

o  short 

n  TT  w 

nr                Pi 

P 

p  e  f 

'?£                Rho 

r 

S  «  <r 

S7y/t«,«           Sigma 

s 

T?T 

T««               Tau 

t 

T  v 

'T-V^/A**         Upsilon 

u 

4>  <|) 

*r            Phi 

ph 

X   v 

XT                 Chi 

ch 

*^ 

*?                 Psi 

ps 

£2  « 

'&u.ey«         Omega 

o  long 

Abbreviations. 

,  st.     8,  ou.     $,  kai.     ©-,  os. 
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The  Greek  alphabet  contains  seventeen  con- 
sonants and  seven  vowels. 

Two  vowels  make  a  diphthong  ;  of  which 
there  are  six  that  are  called  proper  diphthongs, 
formed  from  the  short  vowels,  (including  * 
short,)  with  t  or  v. 

ail      ctv      ei      ev      ot      ov. 

Instead  of  «/  improper,  ^/,  and  «/,  the  Greeks 
write  «,  ij,  and  ea  ;  the  point  under  these  vowels 
denoting  the  iota,  which  is  therefore  called  iota 
subscriptum.  But  because  capitals  have  no  sub- 
scripts, the  iota  is  put  in  lower  case  to  the 
capital  letter  ;  as,  Tfl<  I1O1HTH/. 

The  Greek  vowels  admit  of  two  aspirations, 
viz.  spiritus  asper  [']  and  spiritus  lenis  [']. 

Spiritus  asper  has  the  sound  of  an  h  ;  and  spi- 
ritus lenis  denotes  the  absence  of  that  sound. 

All  the  words  that  begin  with  a  vowel  have 
one  of  thes_e  aspirations  over  them ;  but  the 
vowel  upsilon  admits  of  no  other  than  the  spiri- 
tus a?per,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

In  diphthongs,  the  spiritus  is  put  over  the  se- 
cond vowel ;  as  «OTO$,  not  «I>TO$. 

The  letter  £,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  has 
an  asper  over  it,  as  pea ;  and  where  two  f 's 
meet  in  a  word,  the  first  has  a  lenis,  and  the 
other  an  asper. 
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The  Greek  has  three  accents,  viz.  acute  ['], 
which  can  fall  only  upon  one  of  the  three  last 
syllables  of  a  word. 

Grave  [ '  ],  which  must  only  be  placed  on  the 
last  syllable. 

Circumflex  ["],  which  only  occurs  on  the 
last  syllable  and  the  last  but  one. 

The  apostrophe  [  '  ]  is  used  for  cutting  off  the 
vowels  «,  f,  i,  a,  and  the  diphthongs  at  and  «<, 
when  they  stand  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  ;  as,  -rat?  «OT», 
for  *•#£«  CCUT&  •  yreii]'  fkfyot,  for  JT«v7«  f>.fya». 

Sometimes  the  apostrophe  contracts  two  words 
into  one  ;  as,  xas'y^j  for  ««<  «y*  ;  tyu' u.cu,  for 
l"/a  o'iitMt  •  *fl£'jcf7y^,  for  x*i  fx.e'tv<&'. 

Sometimes  an  apostrophe  supplies  the  first 
vowel  beginning  a  word  ;  as,  a  V***?  for  *> 
uycttie  ;  TTOU  V/,  for  irou  tfi  This  is  chiefly 
used  in  poetry. 

But  the  prepositions  irept  and  IF £9  suffer  no 
apostrophe,  though  the  next  word  begin  with  a 
v  owel  ;  for  we  write  Kept  vf*£i,  v^o  t{u>v  ;  reft 
eturov,  K%O  truv,  &c. 

The  diaeresis  ["]  separates  two  vowels,  thaf 
they  may  not  be  taken  for  a  diphthong  :  thus. 
«WTJJV  with  a  diaeresis  makes  three  syllables  ;  but 
without  a  diaeresis  at/  is  a  diphthong,  and  makes 
&VTJ  have  but  two  syllables. 

Diastole  [  ,  ]  is  put  betwixt  two  particles  that 
would  bear  a  different  sense  without  it  ;  thus, 
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<>,T«  O,T<  signify  whatever ;  whereas  art  stands  for 
as,  and  ort  for  that,  l^rt  with  a  diastole  im- 
plies and  this,  but  when  without,  it  answers  to 
the  adverb  then. 

The  sign   of  interrogation,  in  the  Greek,  is 
made  by  a  semicolon  [  ;  ]. 

The   colon,  in  the  Greek,  is  made  by  an  in- 
verted full  point  [  •  ]. 

Such  compositors  and  readers  as  are  not  Greek 
scholars,  and  even  those  who  are,  but  have  not 
paid  attention  to  accents,  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  the 
proper  situations  of  the  spirits  and  accents  ;  as 
many  of  the  faults  which  so  frequently  offend  the 
scholar's  eye  might  thereby  be  avoided.  The 
following  rules  may  be  easily  borne  in  mind  : — 
No  accent  can  be  placed  over  any  other  than  one 
of  the  three  last  syllables  of  a  word.  No  vowel 
can  have  a  spirit,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word.  The  grave  accent  never  occurs  but  on 
the  last  syllable  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  the 
asper  grave  [  *  ]  and  lenis  grave  [ "  ]  can  be 
wanted  only  for  a  few  monosyllables,  and  less 
than  half  the  quantity  usually  cast  would  be 
enough  in  a  fount.  Almost  all  words  have  an 
accent,  and  they  very  seldom  have  more  than 
one  ;  and  when  this  happens,  it  is  an  acute 
thrown  back  upon  the  last  syllable  from  one  of 
those  words  called  enclitics,  which  in  that  case 
has  none,  unless  it  be  followed  by  another  en- 
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clitic.  In  no  other  case  than  this  can  a  last 
syllable  have  an  acute  accent,  except  before  a 
full  point,  colon,  or  note  of  interrogation,  when 
the  grave  accent  on  the  last  syllable  is  changed 
to  an  acute  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  often  led 
printers  who  were  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for 
accenting  the  same  word  differently  in  different 
situations,  to  think  that  there  was  an  error  in 
their  copy,  and  thus  to  make  one  in  their  proof. 
Most  errors,  however,  proceed  from  those  who 
do  not  think  at  all  about  the  matter — "  qui  cor- 
rectiones  non  cur  ant,  et  cantando  literas  jungunt, 
quod  non  potest fieri,  nisi  mendose." 
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OF    THE    HEBREW. 


The  Alphabet. 


No.   1. 

No.  2. 

Aleph    J$ 
Beth      2 

Sounded  as  a  in  war. 

(von  el.) 

A  gentle  aspirate. 
Bh. 

Gimel     J 

g  hard. 

Gh. 

Daleth  ^ 

Dh. 

He        H 

a  in  hate,   (vorvel.) 

A  rough  aspirate. 

Vau         1 
Zain        f 

u  wrvd,  or  before  a 
vowel,  n. 

Ds. 

Cheth   n 

Hh. 

Teth     £ 

Th. 

Jod          * 
Caph     -)*p 

Like  ee  in  English. 
(vonel.) 
fc,  or  c  hard. 

j  consonant,  or  the 
softer  y. 

Lamed  *p 

Mem     ft  Q     5 
Nun        jj 

Samech  £         a 

« 
Am        y         3 

Phe        gt] 

olong.  (vDnel.} 

Soft  s. 

kg,    or    hgh,    the 
roughest    aspi- 
rate. 

Tzaddi  ^  V  . 
Koph     p 

j  soft. 
g,  or  gu. 

Resch    "J 

Shin      ty  or  Sin 

,<?  hard. 

Thau     n 
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In  the  column,  No.  1,  of  the  foregoing  table, 
the  force  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  when  read 
without  points,  is  expressed  ;  and  the  next  co- 
lumn, No.  2.  gives  you  their  force  when  the 
language  is  complicated  with  tiie  Masoretic 
points  or  vowels,  which  are  certainly  of  later 
date  than  the  present  Hebrew  letters. 

Letters  that  have  a  likeness  to  others. 
Beth      Caph  Gimel     Nun 


Daleth     Caph      Resch 

?       1       n 

Vau  Zain  Jod  Nun 

i     r     »     i 

Mem     Samech 
D          D 


He 

n 


Cheth     Thau 

n      n 

Teth         Mem 

D  D 

Ain     Tzaddi 

V  * 


The  following  five  letters  are  cast  broad,  and 
are  used  at  the  end  of  words,  viz. 

Aleph      He     Lamed      Mem      Thau 

x     n     S      CD      n 

but  are  not  counted  among  the  final  letters,  be- 
ing contrived  for  justifying,  because  Hebrew  is 
not  divided. 
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Although  the  vowel  points,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  scholars,  are  not  essential  to  the  lan- 
guage, yet  as  they  are  still  used  in  some  bibles, 
and  in  all  works  published  by  Jews,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  a  compositor  to  attend  to  them. 

The  Masoretic  vowels,  or  points,  are  such  as 
are  here  subjoined,  under  the  consonant  ^  or 
beth. 

1.  The  long  Vowels. 

Their  names  are — 

Kametz  T  aa        %  baa 

T 

Tzeri  -  ee         £  bee 

Long  Chirek  *  ii        *J  bii 

Cholem  )  oo  ^3  boo 

Shurek  ?|  uu       !Q  bun 

2.  The  Short. 

Patach  "a  ^  ba 

Soegol  v  e  5  be 

Little  Chirek  *  i  3  bi 

Kametz-chatuph  T  o  ^  bo 

Kibbutz  '•«               bu 
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3.  Shevas,  which  imply  a  vowel  to  be  wanting. 

Simple  Sheva  ft 

Patach  furtive  ft 

Chateph  Patach  ft  a 

Chateph  Soegol  ft  e 

Chateph  Kametz  ft  o 

r: 

The  three  last  are  called  compound  shevas  ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  see  that  they  are  only  the  short 
vowels,  to  which  the  simple  sheva  [  :  ]  is  joined. 
•  The  best  idea  we  can  give  of  these  shevas,  is 
in  the  English  words  ev'ry  and  indignant.  Be- 
tween the  ev-  and  -ry  there  is  a  kind  of  semi- 
sound  of  e;  and  between  the  indig-  and  the 
-nant  there  is  a  similar  sound,  as  if  the  word 
was  indigenant.  These  semi-sounds  the  He- 
brews would  call  shevas. 

Dagesch  [  •  ]  and  mappik  [  •  ]  are  two  points 
placed  in  the  body  of  certain  letters. 

The  dagesch  is  either  forte  or  lenis. 

Dagesch  forte  may  have  a  place  in  all  the  let- 
ters, except  K  ft  ft  y  1,  and  it  makes  the  letter 
sound  double. 

Dagesch  leue  has  its  place  in  ft  £  3  *]  j|  ^,  and 
raises  the  sound  of  the  letter. 

Mappik  has  its  place  in  the  letters  he  andjW. 


TO 

Raphe  is  a  short  dash  that  heretofore  was  put 
over  ^  £  ^  *j  J  ^  when  they  had  no  dagesch, 
to  show  that  they  should  be  pronounced  soft, 
and  with  the  aspiration  of  an  h. 

Maccaph  —  is  used  to  connect  words  together, 
which  is  common  in  Hebrew 

Soph-Pasak  is  the  name  of  the  two  great  points 
[  •  ],  which  stand  at  the  end  of  each  verse  in  the 
Hebrew  bible. 

Beside  the  vowels,  the  Hebrews  have  vari- 
ous accents,  of  which  some  have  their  place 
over,  and  some  under  the  letter.  They  are,  not 
used  in  all  Hebrew  writings,  but  only  in  some 
books  of  the  bible,  where  they  stand  for  notes 
to  sing  by,  and  are  therefore  called  accentus  to- 
nici.  Others,  again,  are  named  accentus  distinc- 
livi,  because  they  distinguish  the  sense,  as 
pointing  does  in  the  English  ;  and  others  have 
the  appellation  ofministri,  or  servi  non  distincti- 
vi,  which  show  the  construction  and  connexion 
of  words.  The  figures,  names,  and  signification 
of  the  accents  that  stand  over  the  letters,  are  as 
follow,  viz. 

Segol,  or  Segolta  v  Strong  colon. 

Sakeph  katon  Comma. 

Sakeph  gadol  l:  Ditto. 

Refia,  or  Rbhia  *  Ditto. 

Sarka  "  Semicomma  primum. 

Pasta  J  Ditto. 
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Geresch 
Geraschajim 
Telischa  Gedola 
Paser  minor 
Paser  major 
Karne  para 
Schalscheleth 
Pesik,  or  legarme 
Kadhma 
Telischa  ketanna 


Semicomma  secundum. 

Ditto. 

Semicomma  tertium. 

Semicomma  quartum. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Semicolon. 

Ditto. 

Semicomma. 

Ditto. 


The  following  accents  have  their  place  under 
the  letters,  viz. 


Silluk 

Atnach 

Tiphcha 

Tefir 

Jethif 

Munach 

Merca  simplex 

Merca  duplex 

Mahpach 

Darga 

Menjela 


Punctum. 

Colon. 

Semicomma  primum. 

Ditto 

Semicolon 

Semicomma. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Jerach  ben  jomo.      v  Ditto. 


The    Hebrew  has  no  capitals,  and  therefore 
letters  of  the  same  shape,  but  of  a  larger  body. 
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are  used  at  the  beginning  of  chapters,  and  other 
parts  of  Hebrew  works. 

But  we  must  not  pronounce  it  a  fault,  if  we 
happen  to  meet  in  some  bibles  with  words  that 
begin  with  a  letter  of  a  much  larger  body  than 
the  text  ;  nor  need  we  be  astonished  to  see 
words  with  letters  in  them  of  a  much  less  body 
than  the  text ;  or  wonder  to  see  final  letters 
used  in  the  middle  of  words  ;  for  such  notes 
show  that  they  contain  some  particular  and  mys- 
tical meaning.  Thus,  in  SChron.  i.  1.  the  word 
Adam  begins  with  a  letter  of  a  larger  size  than 
the  rest,  thereby  to  intimate,  that  Adam  is  the 
father  of  all  mankind.  In  Genes,  i.  1.  the  great 
beth  in  the  word  Bereschith  stands  for  a  monitor 
of  the  great  and  incomprehensible  work  of  crea- 
tion. Contrary  to  the  first,  in  Prov.  xxviii.  17. 
the  daleth  in  the  word  Adam  is  considerably  less 
than  the  letter  of  the  text,  to  signify,  that  who- 
ever oppresses  another  openly  or  clandestinely, 
though  of  a  mean  condition,  or  who  sheds  inno- 
cent blood,  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  man. 

Sometimes  the  open  or  common  mem  stands 
in  the  room  of  a  final  one  ;  as  in  Nehem.  ii.  13. 
where  the  word  Hem  has  an  open  mem  at  the 
end,  in  allusion  to  the  torn  and  open  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  of  which  there  is  mention  made  ; 
and  in  Es.  vii.  14.  where  the  prophet  speaks  of 
the  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mern  in 
the  haalma,  or  virgin,  is  a  close  or  final  letter, 
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to  intimate  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  oui 
Saviour.  Such  are  the  peculiarities  of  some 
Jewish  Rabbis,  in  bibles  of  their  publication  ; 
of  which  we  have  instanced  the  above,  to  cau- 
tion compositors  not  to  take  them  for  faults,  if 
such  mystical  writings  should  come  under  their 
hands. 

The  Hebrew  reads  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
like  all  other  oriental  languages,  except  the 
Ethiopic  and  Armenian.  In  composing  Hebrew, 
therefore,  the  Jews  begin  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
posing stick,  and  justify  the  vowels  and  accents 
over  and  under  the  letters  after  the  line  of  mat- 
ter is  adjusted. 

The  Hebrew,  like  the  Greek,  has  more  sorts 
than  are  required  in  a  complete  fount,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  make  room  for  them  in 
cases  of  common  dimensions  ;  considering  that 
the  powers  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  are  distin- 
guished by  points  that  letters  have  either  in  their 
body  or  over  it.  Accordingly,  we  observe  in 
some  founts  the  dagesch  forte  to  have  a  place  in 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  though  in  five 
of  them  it  is  not  admitted.  The  second  series 
is  the  whole  alphabet,  with  a  cholem  over  each 
letter ;  and  a  third  alphabet  has  the  dagesch  in 
the  body,  and  the  cholem  on  the  top.  Exclusive 
of  which  treble  alphabet,  some  founders  cast  a 
fourth,  that  is  kerned  on  both  sides,  and  makes 
the  alphabet  with  a  cholem  needless,  because, 
7 
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by  the  help  of  the  kerned  alphabet,  not  only 
the  cholera,  but  even  the  vowels,  may  be  made  to 
stand  in  their  proper  places,  provided  they  are 
cast  after  the  manner  of  Greek  accents,  thin, 
and  inclining  towards  the  middle  of  the  foot  of 
the  letters. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CONSIDERABLE  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
by  compositors,  to  ascertain  in  what  instances  to 
double  the  final  consonant  of  verbs  and  partici- 
ples, where  they  have  the  adjuncts  ed  and  ing. 
Mr.  Stower,  in  his  Printers'  Grammar,  has  given 
a  list  of  such  verbs  as  require  the  consonant  to 
be  doubled.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  all 
the  verbs  of  this  kind  used  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, his  plan  must  necessarily  be  defective. 
The  following  rule  will  obviate  this  difficulty, 
and  prevent  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  occa- 
sioned by  referring  to  a  list : 

Where  a  verb,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  is  a 
word  of  one  syllable,  ending  with  a  single  con- 
sonant, which  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel ;  and 
where  it  is  a  word  of  two  syllables,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last,  ending  with  a  single  consonant, 
and  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  the  consonant 
must  be  doubled  when  ed  or  ing  is  subjoined. 
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Two  examples  will  show  the  propriety  of  the 
above  rule  : 

Infinitive  mood.     Present  participle.     Ind.  mood,  imp.  tease. 
To  step.  Stepping.  1  stepped. 

Omit  one  p  in  the  present  participle,  and  the 
imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  you 
have  steping,  I  steped,  with  the  e  long,  and 
sounding  like  steeping,  I  steeped,  from  the  infini- 
tive to  steep,  which  means  to  soak,  to  infuse  ;  thus 
the  signification  of  the  word  is  changed.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  a  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles, with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  :  To  in- 
cur— Incurring — /  incurred.  Omit  one  r,  and 
you  have  incuring,  I  incured. 

Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  but  /, 
and  taking  ness,  less,  ly,  or  ful,  after  them,  pre- 
serve the  letter  double  ;  as  harmlessness,  care- 
lessness, carelessly,  stiffly,  successful,  distressful, 
&.c.  But  those  words  which  end  with  double 
/,  and  take  ness,  less,  ly,  or  ful  after  them,  ge- 
nerally omit  one  / ;  as  fulness,  skilless,  fully, 
skilful,  &c. 

Ness,  less,  ly,  and  ful,  added  to  words  ending 
with  silent  e,  do  not  cut  it  off  :  as,  paleness, 
guileless,  closely,  peaceful;  except  in  a  few 
words  ;  as,  duly,  truly,  awful. 

Ment,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e, 
generally  preserves  the  e  from  elision  ;  a.?,  abate- 
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ment,  chastisement,  incitement,  &c.  The  words 
judgment,  abridgment,  acknowledgment,  are  de- 
viations from  the  rule.  Like  other  terminations, 
it  changes  y  into  »,  when  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant ;  as,  accompany,  accompaniment ;  merry, 
merriment. 

Mle  and  ible,  when  incorporated  into  words 
ending  with  silent  e,  almost  always  cut  it  off: 
as  blame,  blamable  ;  cure,  curable  ;  sense,  se'n- 
sible,  &c.  :  but  if  c  or  g  soft  come  before  e 
in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  then  preserved 
in  words  compounded  with  able ;  as,  change, 
changeable  :  peace,  peaceable,  &,c. 

When  ing  or  ish  are  added  to  words  ending 
with  silent  e,  the  e  is  almost  universally  omit- 
ted :  as,  place,  placing  ;  lodge,  lodging  ;  slave, 
slavish  ;  prude,  prudish. 

Words  taken  into  composition,  often  drop 
those  letters  which  were  superfluous  in  their 
simples  ;  as,  handful,  dunghil,  withal,  also,  chil- 
blain, foretel 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant, form  the  plurals  of  nouns,  the  persons 
of  verbs,  verbal  nouns,  past  participles,  com- 
paratives, and  superlatives,  by  changing  y  in- 
to i  :  as,  spy,  spies  ;  I  carry,  thou  earnest ; 
he  carrieth,  or  carries  ;  carrier,  carried  ;  hap- 
py, happier,  happiest.  The  present  participle 
in  ing,  retains  the  i/,  that  i  may  not  be  doubled  : 
as,  carry,  carrying  ;  bury,  burying,  &:c.  But  ?/, 
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preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as  the; 
above,  is  not  changed — as  boy,  boys  ;  I  cloy,  he 
cloys,  cloyed,  &c.  ;  except  inlay,  pay,  and  say  ; 
from  which  are  formed  laid,  paid,  and  said  ; 
and  their  compounds,  unlaid,  unpaid,  unsaid,  &c. 

Words  ending  with  yy  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant, upon  assuming  an  additional  syllable  begin- 
ning with  a  consonant,  commonly  change  y  into 
i  ;  as,  happy,  happily,  happiness.  But  when  y  is 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  very  rarely  changed  in 
the  additional  syllable  ;  as  coy,  coyly  ;  boy,  boy- 
ish, boyhood  ;  annoy, annoyer, annoyance  ;  joy, 
joyless,  joyful,  &c. 

The  use  of  k  after  c  final  has  lately  been 
adopted  in  this  country  by  some  of  the  editors 
of  newspapers.  This  not  only  gives  a  disa- 
greeable appearance  to  print,  (the  k  being  an 
uncouth  letter  to  the  eye,)  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  analogy  to  write  musick,  musical ;  republick,. 
republican  :  it  is  better  thus — music,  musical ; 
republic,  republican.  The  k  ought  to  be  added 
after  c  final  in  verbs  only ;  where  it  should  be 
used  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  of  appearance  in  words  forming 
the  same  part  of  speech.  The  use  of  it  in  any 
other  part  of  speech  is  unnecessary  ;  but  the 
following  example  will  show  the  utility  of  in- 
serting it  in  the  verb  :  Take  the  verb  tofrolick  : 
If  you  omit  the  k  in  the  present  participle,  and 
the  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  you 
7* 
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have /ro/m'ng,  Ifrolised,  &c.  since  c,  followed  by 
c  or  t ,  is  pronounced  soft  like  s. 

Many  barbarous  words  of  uncouth  sounds  are 
still  used  by  some  of  our  best  writers,  notwith- 
standing there  are  others  of  the  same  import, 
more  pleasing  to  the  ear.     Such  as — 
Whilst     \  f  While 

amongst  v  p  j  among 

betwixt   £  \  between 

amidst     )  (  amid 

No  final  sound  can  be   more  disagreeable  than 
that  of  st,  as  it  is  only  the  sudden  stop  of  a  hiss. 
Downwards}  p  C   Downward 

forwards       >  J   forward 

towards        )  (   toward 

What  occasion  is  there  for  continuing  the  final  * 
in  those  words  ? 

Further — farther. 

Why  is  this  anomaly  suffered  to  remain,  when 
we  have  the  regular  degrees  of  comparison 
in — Far,  farther,  farthest  ? 

Beside — besides. 

These  two  words,  being  of  similar  sound,  are 
very  improperly  used  promiscuously,  the  one 
for  the  other.  When  employed  as  a  preposi- 
tion, the  word  beside  should  always  be  used  ; 
when  as  an  adverb,  besides — The  first  signifies 
oxer  and  above — the  last,  moreover.  As  in  the 
following  sentences  : 

Beside  (over  and  above)  what  has  been   ad- 
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vanced  upon  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire, &c. 

Besides,  (moreover,')  what  has  been  advanced 
upon  this  subject  may  lead  us  to  inquire,  &c. 

It  is  always  an  imperfection  in  a  language  to 
have  the  same  individual  word  belong  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  speech  ;  but  when  there  are  two 
words  differently  pronounced,  and  differently 
spelt,  used  promiscuously  for  each  other,  both 
in  point  of  meaning,  and  in  discharging  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  preposition  and  adverb,  it 
savours  much  of  barbarism,  as  it  is  so  easy  to 
allot  their  peculiar  province  to  each.  When  we 
said  that  the  word  beside  should  be  always 
used  as  the  preposition,  and  besides  as  the 
adverb,  the  choice  was  not  made  at  random. 
In  its  prepositional  state,  it  must  be  closely 
united  to  the  following  word  ;  in  its  adverbial, 
it  should  always  have  a  pause  after  it.  Now, 
the  word  beside,  not  loaded  with  the  final  st  is 
rendered  more  apt  to  run  glibly  into  the  follow- 
ing word  ;  and  the  word  besides,  always  pre- 
ceding a  pause,  has,  by  the  addition  of  the  s,  a 
stronger  sound  to  rest  upon. 

Like — likely. 

These  two  words  also,  from  a  similitude  of 
sound,  though  of  such  different  meanings,  are 
used  promiscuously.  Like  should  be  confined 
<o  similitude — likely,  to  probability. 
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No-ways — nowise. 

No-ways  is  a  vulgar  corruption  from  nowise, 
and  yet  has  got  into  general  use,  even  among 
our  best  writers.  The  terminating  wise  signifies 
manner  ;  as,  likewise,  in  like  manner — other- 
wise, in  a  different  manner.  It  should  be  always 
written  nowise,  in  no  manner. 

From  whence — whence. 
The  preposition  from,  in  the  use  of  this 
phrase,  is  for  the  most  part  redundant,  as  it  is 
generally  included  in  the  word  whence.  Thus — 
whence  come  you  ?  signifies,  from  what  place 
come  you  ?  Whence  it  follows — from  which  it 
follows. 

No — not. 

The  particle  no  is  often  substituted  in  the 
place  of  not ;  as,  I  care  not  whether  you  be- 
lieve me  or  no.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  this, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  add  the  words  after 
no  which  are  understood  ;  as  thus  :  I  care  not 
whether  you  believe  me,  or  no  believe  me — 
instead  of  do  not  believe  me.  The  adverbs  no 
and  yes  are  particles  expressive  of  the  simple 
dissent  or  assent  of  the  speaker,  and  can  never 
be  connected  with  any  following  word  ;  for  we 
might  with  as  much  propriety  say,  I  care  not 
whether  you  do  not  believe  me  or  yes,  as  to 
make  use  of  its  opposite,  no,  in  that  manner. 
This  vulgarism  has  taken  its  rise  from  the  cause 
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before  mentioned,  the  similarity  of  sound  be- 
tween no  and  not. 

Never  so — ever  so. 

This  is  a  strange  solecism  in  language  : — 
Never  so,  signifies  not  ever  so.  Let  us  substi- 
tute the  one  for  the  other,  and  the  absurdity  will 
be  apparent.  Thus,  when  we  say — 1  will  do  it, 
let  him  be  never  so  angry  ;  how  contrary  to  the 
intention  would  it  appear,  should  the  phrase  be 
changed  to— let  him  not  be  ever  so  angry.  Or 
if  we  use  the  same  word  in  a  phrase  of  like  im- 
port— I  will  do  it  however  angry  he  may  be  ; 
how  glaring  would  the  absurdity  appear,  should 
any  one  say — hownever  angry  he  may  be ! 

I  had  rather. 

This  phrase  is  strangely  ungrammatical  :  ra- 
ther means  more  willingly.  Now,  let  us  sub- 
stitute the  one  in  the  place  of  the  other — as,  I 
had  more  willingly  go  than  stay  ;  rather  is  ex  • 
pressive  of  an  act  of  the  will,  and  therefore 
should  be  joined  to  the  verb  to  z»t7/,  and  not  to 
the  auxiliary  to  have.  Instead  of  I  had  rather, 
it  should  be,  I  would  rather. 
A — an. 

In  the  use  of  this  article,  it  has  been  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  it  should  be  written  a,  be- 
fore a  consonant,  and  an,  before  a  vowel ;  but 
by  not  attending  to  the  exceptions  to  this  rulea 
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the  article  an  has  been  very  improperly  pla- 
ced before  words  of  a  certain  class,  which 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  vowel  singly.  All 
words  beginning  with  w,  when  the  accent  is  on 
it,  or  when  the  vowel  is  sounded  separately 
from  any  other  letter,  should  have  a,  not  an, 
before  them.  As,  a  Unit,  a  universe,  a  useful 
project,  &c.  For  the  vowel  w,  in  this  case,  has 
not  a  simple  sound,  but  is  pronounced  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  diphthongs  commen- 
cing with  ?/,  as  in  you  the  pronoun,  the  indi- 
vidual sound  given  to  the  name  of  the  vowel 
u.  Now,  an  is  never  written  before  any  words 
beginning  with  y ;  nor  should  it  be  placed  be- 
fore words  commencing  with  «,  when  sound- 
ed exactly  in  the  same  manner  ;  if  we  write  a 
youth,  we  should  also  write  a  use. 

In  like  manner,  an  never  precedes  words  com- 
mencing with  wt  nor  should  it  therefore  the 
vowel  o,  when  it  forms  the  same  sound.  Thus, 
the  word  one  has  the  same  sound  as  if  written 
won,  and  yet  it  has  been  the  custom  to  write, 
such  an  one  :  in  both  cases  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  speech. 

When  words  begin  with  the  letter  h,  they 
are  preceded  sometimes  by  a,  sometimes  by 
an;  and  this  by  an  invariable  rule  in  speaking. 
When  the  h,  or  aspirate,  is  sounded,  the  article 
0  is  used  ;  as  a  house,  a  horse  ;  when  the  h  is 
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mute,  an  is  employed  ;  as,  an  hour,  an  honour  ; 
pronounced  as  if  written  an  our,  an  onnur. 
And  yet  in  many  books  published  of  late  years, 
the  article  an  precedes  all  words  beginning  with 
h,  alike — as,  an  house,  an  horse,  &c.  Surely  the 
printers  ought  to  reform  this  abuse,  when  they 
have  such  an  obvious  rule  to  guide  them.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  established 
mode  of  speech,  whereof  printing  ought,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  be  the  transcript. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  APPRENTICES. 

The  position  or  attitude  which  a  young  be- 
ginner, or  apprentice,  should  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire at  case,  on  his  first  introduction  to  that  part 
of  the  business,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
sufficient  importance  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
former  writers  on  this  subject ;  yet,  so  great  is 
the  evil  resulting  from  falling  into  improper 
habits  at  first,  that  nothing  but  a  determined 
perseverance  in  those  who  experience  their  ill 
effects,  can  remedy  them. 

What  to  a  learner  may  appear  fatiguing1, 
time  and  habit  will  render  familiar  and  easy  ;  and 
though  to  work  with  his  case  on  a  level  with 
his  breast,  may  at  first  tire  his  arms,  yet  use 
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will  so  inure  him  to  it,  that  it  will  become  af- 
terwards equally  unpleasant  to  work  at  a  low 
frame.  This  method  will  keep  the  body  in  an 
erect  position,  and  prevent  those  effects  which 
result  from  pressure  on  the  stomach. 

The  standing  position  should  be  easy,  with 
the  feet  not  too  much  apart  ;  neither  should  the 
idle  habit  of  resting  one  foot  on  the  bed  of  the 
frame  be  encouraged,  or  standing  with  one  foot 
bent  inward,  a  certain  forerunner  of  deformity. 
The  head  and  the  body  must  be  kept  perfectly 
steady,  the  arms  alone  performing  the  opera- 
tions of  distributing  and  composing. 


DISTRIBUTING. 

Distributing,  or  conveying  the  different  sorts 
of  letter  to  their  respective  apartments,  is  com- 
monly the  first  of  a  compositor's  practical  exer- 
cises ;  though  it  would  be  found  more  safe  and 
advantageous  to  master  and  to  man,  were  this 
custom  sometimes  reversed,  and  composing  made 
antecedent  to  distributing,  which  depends  upon 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
contained  in  each  of  the  different  boxes  in  a  pair 
of  cases.  But  as  the  disposition  of  sorts  differ 
almost  in  every  printing  office  more  or  less,  it 
follows,  that  such  irregularities  must  have  their 
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effects  accordingly  ;  of  which  we  do  not  want 
for  instances.  The  first  which  offers  itself  to 
our  observation  is,  the  loss  which  a  compositor 
sustains  every  time  he  changes  his  place  of  work; 
for,  being  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  each 
sort,  he  is  hindered,  for  some  time,  in  his  quick 
and  ready  way  of  distributing,  which  might  easily 
be  prevented,  were  establishes  of  new  houses 
to  follow  one  uniform  method.  For  this  reason, 
we  give  a  plan  of  a  pair  of  cases,  hoping  that 
all  printers  will  see  the  propriety  of  the  forego- 
ing remarks. 

Other  evils  result  from  this  want  of  unifor- 
mity, and  particularly  affect  the  master.  Some 
compositors,  rather  than  charge  their  memory 
with  different  situations  of  particular  sorts,  trans- 
pose them  into  such  boxes  as  contained  them  at 
their  last  place  of  work  ;  consequently,  the 
situation  of  the  letters,  in  that  roman  case  at 
least,  is  destroyed,  and  the  transposed  sort  not 
being  replaced,  the  boxes  become  receptacles 
for  pi ;  for  the  right  sorts  being  distributed  at 
top,  the  undermost  are  rendered  useless,  be- 
cause they  are  not  expected  to  lodge  in  quarters 
that  were  not  assigned  them  ;  therefore,  if  the 
hidden  sorts  happen  to  run  short,  they  must  be 
re-cast. 

It  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  a  clean 
pair  of  cases,  were  they  filled  and  provided  with 
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ieiter  tor  a  new  compositor  to  begin  his  work 
upon,  that  by  composing  first,  he  might  acquaint 
himself  with  the  contents  of  his  boxes,  and  be 
the  better  prepared  for  distribution  ;  but  as  few 
compositors  feel  inclined  to  quit  the  beaten 
track,  and  as  a  difficulty  would  occur  in  com- 
pelling them  to  leave  the  cases  as  they  found 
them,  or  if  they  did  leave  them  full  of  letter, 
might  distribute  it  carelessly,  knowing  they 
would  not  have  to  set  it  out  again,  the  evil 
might  be  still  far  from  being  remedied  ;  there- 
fore, those  masters  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  deviating  from  general  plans, 
must  abide  the  consequences  that  inevitably  fol- 
low. 

The  foregoing  observations,  however,  apply 
with  much  force  to  the  impropriety  of  permit- 
ting a  young  beginner  to  distribute  before  he 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  boxes,  as 
well  as  the  letters,  which  he  cannot  acquire  in 
a  more  ready  manner  than  by  first  learning  to 
compose. 

He  should  be  cautioned  not  to  take  up  too  much 
matter  at  a  time,  for,  should  he  break  his  hand- 
ful, he  will  have  the  less  pi  to  clear.  Even  to 
those  who  are  not  likely  often  to  meet  with  this 
accident,  the  caution  is  not  unnecessary,  as  too 
great  a  weight  weakens  the  wrist,  and  it  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  it  gains  time,  for  if  one  hand- 
ful fall  into  the  case,  it  will  be  more  than  equi- 
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valent  to  the  time  saved.  When  the  accident 
does  happen,  the  pi  should  be  cleared  away  be- 
fore any  thing  else  is  done. 

In  taking  up  a  handful,  the  head  of  the  page 
should  be  toward  the  distributor,  which  pre- 
vents the  trouble  as  well  as  danger  of  turning  it- 
round,  in  order  to  have  the  nick  uppermost. 
So  much  matter  should  only  be  taken  up  at  a 
time,  as  can  be  conveniently  held  in  the  left 
hand,  and  not  to  be  higher  than  the  thumb, 
which  guards  the  end  of  the  lines  from  falling. 

He  should  be  careful  not  to  throw  the  letters 
into  ihe  case  with  their  face  downwards,  as  it 
batters  them  ;  neither  should  he  distribute  his 
case  too  full,  for  it  invariably  creates  pi. 

He  should  not  be  impatient  to  acquire  a  quick 
method  at  first ;  his  principal  study  should  be 
propriety,  though  his  progress  be  slow  ;  that 
attained,  expedition  will  follow  from  practice, 
and  he  will  find  his  advantage  in  composing  from 
a  clean  case,  though  he  may  be  longer  in  dis- 
tributing it.  A  man  loses  double  the  time  in 
correcting,  that  he  imagines  he  saves  from  quick 
distribution. 

With  many  compositors,  much  time  is  unne- 
cessarily lost  in  looking  at  the  word  before  they 
distribute  it.  By  proper  attention  in  the  learner, 
he  may  avoid  this,  and  become,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  hurry,  an  expeditious  as  well  as 
clean  distributor.  To  attain  which,  we  would 
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recommend  him  never  to  take  more  letter  be- 
tween his  fingers  than  he  can  conveniently  hold, 
and  if  possible,  always  to  take  an  entire  word  ; 
to  keep  his  handful  on  an  inclining  position  ;  so 
that  the  face  of  the  letter  may  come  more  im- 
mediately under  his  eye.  By  proper  attention 
and  practice  he  will  become  so  completely  ac- 
quainted with  the  beard  or  break  of  the  type, 
as  to  know  the  word  he  takes  from  his  handful, 
with  the  cursory  view  he  may  have  of  it  while 
in  the  act  of  lifting  it. 

It  is  to  this  method  that  so  many  in  the  busi- 
ness are  incblted  for  their  expedition  and  clean- 
ness in  distribution ;  though  to  an  observer  the 
movement  of  their  hands  appears  but  slow.  It 
is  not  to  velocity  of  movement  that  compositors 
arc  indebted  for  their  expedition  either  in  com- 
posing or  distributing  ;  it  is  to  system,  without 
which  their  attempts  may  have  the  appearance 
of  expedition,  but  produce  only  fatigue  from 
anxiety  and  false  motion.  Therefore,  to  system 
we  would  particularly  call  their  attention,  and 
as  clean  distribution  produces  clean  composition, 
which  not  only  saves  time  at  the  stone,  but  ac- 
quires them  a  respectable  name,  they  cannot  be 
too  attentive  to  that  part  of  their  business. 

Another  material  point  before  distributing  is 
the  well  laying  up  of  the  form.  In  this  particu- 
lar many  compositors  are  shamefully  remiss, 
and  from  this  negligence  arises  inconvenience* 


that  lose  them  more  time  than  if  they  had  taken 
the  necessary  trouble  at  first,  beside  the  unplea- 
santness of  working  with  dirty  letter. 

The  letter-board  should  always  be  kept  clean, 
and  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  form 
well  washed  before  it  is  laid  on  the  board  and 
unlocked ;  for  if  any  of  the  dirt  remain  from 
the  lye  brush  after  it  is  unlocked,  it  will  sink 
into  the  matter  instead  of  running  off.  This 
precaution  taken,  the  pages  should  be  well 
opened,  and  the  whole  form  washed  till  the  wa- 
ter appears  to  run  from  it  in  a  clean  state.  A 
form  cannot  be  well  laid  up  without  plenty  of 
water.  If  the  form  appears  particularly  dirty, 
it  is  best  to  lock  it  up  again,  which  works  out  the 
filth  ;  then  rinse  the  bottom  of  it,  and  proceed 
as  before.  The  letter  once  washed  perfectly 
clean,  by  care  may  be  kept  so  afterward  with 
little  trouble. 

Many  compositors  keep  a  piece  of  alum  in 
their  cases,  in  order  to  contract  the  grain  of  the 
skin  of  their  fingers  when  distributing  slippery 
letter  ;  this  is  a  declaration  of  the  want  of  clean- 
liness, for  had  they  washed  their  letter  proper- 
ly, it  would  not  be  slippery. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dry  the  letter  at 
the  fire  after  distributing  ;  it  is  particularly  re- 
commended not  to  use  the  letter  after  it  is  dried 
in  this  way  until  it  is  perfectly  cold,  as  very 
pernicious  effects  arise  from  the  antimony,  which 
tt* 
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the  heat  of  the  fire  brings  into  action,  when 
joined  to  the  tender  particles  of  the  skin.  It  is 
always  better,  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
managed,  to  distribute  at  night,  or  before  meals, 
so  that  the  letter  may  dry  gradually. 


COMPOSING. 

Composing  is  a  term  which  includes  several 
exercises,  as  well  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body  ; 
for  when  we  are  said  to  compose,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  reading  and  spelling  what 
we  are  composing,  as  well  as  in  taking  care  to 
space  and  to  justify  the  matter.  But  that  we 
may  observe  some  method  in  our  remarks,  we 
will  begin  with  what  immediately  precedes  it. 

When  the  copy  of  a  work  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  compositor,  he  should  receive  direc- 
tions respecting  the  width  and  length  of  the  page ; 
whether  it  is  to  be  leaded,  and  with  white  lines 
between  the  breaks  ;  and  whether  any  particu- 
lar method  is  to  be  followed  in  the  adoption  of 
capitals,  italics,  &c.  These  instructions  being 
given,  the  compositor  will  make  his  measure  to 
the  number  of  ems  directed,  which  is  done 
by  laying  them  flatwise  in  the  composing  stick, 
and  then  screwing  it  up,  not  too  tight,  as  that  is 
apt  to  strain  it,  nor  so  slack  as  to  allow  the  mea- 
sure to  give.  He  then  fits  a  setting  rule  to  the 
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measure,  and  his  case  being  supplied  with  let- 
ter, he  is  prepared  for  composing. 

If  the  copy  he  is  to  begin  on  he  a  reprint,  to 
be  got  in  line  for  line,  he  will  observe  whether 
there  be  any  difference  between  the  type  he  is 
about  to  use,  and  the  copy,  so  that  his  spacing 
may  not  be  affected,  against  which  he  must  lake 
the  necessary  precautions  at  the  time,  by  widen- 
ing or  lessening  the  measure,  if  solid  matter,  or 
driving  out  or  getting  in  each  paragraph,  if  lead- 
ed. He  should  select  a  close-spaced  line  from 
the  copy,  which  will  at  once  prove  if  there  be 
any  variation. 

Having  taken  notice  of  the  state  of  the  copy, 
and  received  his  directions,  the  compositor  be- 
gins to  work  ;  and  here  we  would  particularly 
call  his  attention  to  those  rules  by  which  he  may 
compose  with  accuracy,  ease,  and  expedition. 
As  we  before  observed,  an  ill  habit  once  acqui- 
red is  with  difficulty  shaken  off;  the  variety  of 
motions  exhibited  by  some  compositors  are  truly 
ludicrous ;  such  as  nodding  the  head,  agitating 
the  body,  throwing  out  the  arm,  ticking  the  let- 
ter against  the  case  or  the  setting  rule,  with 
many  other  false  movements,  which  not  only 
lose  time,  but  fatigue  the  mind,  and  exhaust  the 
body.  The  swift  movement  of  the  hand  is  not 
the  criterion  of  a  quick  compositor. 

In  composing,  the  left  hand,  which  contains 
th«  stick,  should  always  follow  the  right,  which 
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takes  up  the  letters.  If  the  left  hand  remain 
stationary,  much  time  is  lost  in  bringing  each 
letter  to  it,  and  traversing  a  greater  space  than 
is  necessary ;  the  eye  should  always  be  fixed 
on  the  nick  of  the  letter,  before  the  finger 
is  ready  to  take  it  up ;  this  will  effectually  pre- 
vent any  false  motion,  as  it  may  be  lifted  and 
conveyed  to  the  stick  in  its  proper  position. 
A  sentence  of  the  copy  should,  if  possible,  be 
taken  at  one  time,  and  while  putting  in  the 
point  and  space  which  concludes  that  sentence, 
the  eye  is  at  full  liberty  to  revert  again  to  the 
copy  for  a  fresh  one.  It  is  to  perfection  in  this 
particular,  that  those  compositors  who  are  so 
much  admired  in  the  business  are  indebted  for 
their  swiftness.  The  time  they  gain  is  consider- 
able, without  any  appearance  of  bustle  or  fa- 
tigue. By  thus  taking  into  the  memory  a  sen- 
tence at  a  time,  they  preserve  the  connexion  of 
their  subject,  which  renders  the  punctuation 
less  difficult.  If  his  copy  be  manuscript,  he 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  read  over  each 
take  before  he  begins  to  compose  it. 

From  habit,  the  compositor  becomes  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  feel  of  each  type, 
that  he  can  generally  detect  a  wrong  letter  with- 
out looking  at  it.  Those  who  are  careful  in 
distribution  find  the  advantage  of  it  in  composi- 
tion. The  greatest  disgrace  that  can  attach  to 
a  compositor,  is  that  of  being  considered  a  foul 
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or  slovenly  workman,  to  avoid  which  should  be 
his  earnest  endeavour  ;  it  would  be  even  better 
to  read  every  line  as  he  composes  it,  than  to  lose 
so  much  of  his  time  at  the  stone,  independent 
of  the  disgrace  attached  to  a  man  of  this  de- 
scription. We  would  recommend  him  to  cast 
his  eye  over  the  line  as  he  justifies  it ;  this  me- 
thod, properly  acquired,  will  not  detain  him  in 
his  work,  but  will  enable  him  to  be  much  more 
accurate. 

Uniformity  in  spacing  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  compositor's  business,  requiring  care  and 
judgment,  and  ought  to  be  particularly  impress- 
ed on  the  mind  of  the  young  beginner.  Close 
spacing  is  as  unpleasant  to  the  sight  as  wide  spa- 
cing, and  ought  never  to  be  allowed,  except  in 
very  narrow  measure ;  and  frequently,  even 
then,  with  care,  it  might  be  dispensed  with.  It 
is  not  merely  necessary  to  have  a  line  here  and 
there  uniformly  spaced :  a  careful  compositor 
will  be  anxious  to  give  to  every  page  that  uni- 
formity of  appearance  which  is  one  of  its  chief 
excellences.  Careless  and  foul  compositors  will 
never  preserve  this  desirable  uniformity  ;  for 
when  their  proofs  are  crowded  with  corrections, 
the  utmost  care  in  rectify  ing  those  blunders  will 
not  make  the  spacing  regular.  We  must  there- 
fore press  on  the  mind  of  the  young  beginner 
this  important  maxim — That  it  is  better  to  do 
little,  and  to  be  determined  to  do  that  little  well, 
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than  to  be  anxious  to  put  together  a  great  num- 
ber of  letters,  without  any  regard  to  accuracy 
and  uniformity.  Authors  should  send  their  copy 
finally  corrected  to  the  press ;  for  when  altera- 
tions and  additions  are  made  in  the  proof  sheet, 
it  becomes  difficult,  where  there  are  few  para- 
graphs, to  make  the  spacing  equal. 

Many  compositors,  in  correcting,  do  not  over- 
run the  matter,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in  the 
stick,  but  on  the  stone,  and  frequently  hair- 
space,  or  treble-space,  a  line,  in  order  to  get 
in  or  drive  out  a  word  ;  when,  by  overruning  a 
line  or  two  forward  or  backward,  they  might 
preserve  uniformity. 

The  different  size  of  spaces  in  a  fount  of  let- 
ter are  noticed  hereafter ;  it  is  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  obsei  7e,  that  the  en  quadrat  and 
hair  space  shouk  be  kept  apart ;  the  others, 
viz.  the  3,  4  and  5  em  i^r.^es,  are  generally 
mixed  together,  as  there  is  less  trouble  in  jus- 
tifying by  taking  them  up  at  random,  than  when 
they  are  all  kept  separate  ;  for  should  there  be 
occasion  to  alter  a  thick  space  to  the  middling, 
or  vice  versa,  it  may  be  necessary  to  change 
them  all  in  order  to  make  the  line  even,  when, 
by  taking  them  up  as  they  occur,  there  is  the 
greater  chance  of  justifying  the  line  regularly, 
with  the  least  loss  of  time. 

Where  the  line  is  even  spaced,  and  requires 
justification,  put  the  additional  space  between 
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those  words  in  the  line  where  it  will  be  the  least 
observed,  viz.  between  a  d  and  an/k,  being  per- 
pendicular letters,  and  will  adtnit  of  the  addi- 
tion, though  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  a  mid- 
dling and  thin  space  to  a  thick-spaced  line  ;  or,  af- 
ter a  kerned  letter,  the  back  of  which  may  bear 
upon  the  top  of  a  perpendicular,  as  the/  and  the 
h  ;  but  not  always  after  a  kerned  letter,  as  the  / 
and  the  w,  where  the  distance  would  be  too 
conspicuous,  which  is  one  reason  why  an  en 
quadrat  should  not  always  be  placed  after  an/, 
as  was  formerly  directed.  The  same  rule  should 
be  observed  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  spacing  of  a  line  ;  less  space  is  requi- 
red after  a  sloping  letter  than  a  perpendicular  one, 
and  even  after  a  comma.  In  regular  spacing,  all 
points  should  have  a  thick  space  after  them,  ex- 
cept the  full  point,  which  should  have  an  em 
quadrat,  as  terminating  a  sentence. 

Spaces  are  cast  to  such  a  regular  gradation, 
that  no  excuse  can  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
compositor  for  irregular  spacing. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  and  most  es- 
sential remarks,  we  shall  proceed.  Should  the 
length  of  the  page  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  compositor,  he  sets  so  many  lines  as  he  con- 
ceives a  fair  proportion,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  double  its  width,  including  the  head 
and  foot  lines,  and  then  cuts  to  it  an  exact  gauge. 
This  is  done  before  he  makes  up  the  first  page,  as 


that  will  vary  according  to  the  different  founts 
that  must  necessarily  be  in  it. 

Head  lines  are  generally  set  in  small  capitals  of 
the  same  fount,  or  in  italic.  Capitals  of  letter 
about  three  sizes  smaller  than  the  body  of  the 
work,  with  folios  of  a  proportionable  size,  have 
a  much  neater  appearance  than  either  of  the 
foregoing.  If  only  folios  are  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  full  faced 
figures,  without  parentheses  or  crotchets. 

The  compositor  should  be  acquainted,  on  be- 
ginning a  work,  with  the  number  of  volumes  it 
is  to  consist  of,  that  the  first  page  of  each  sheet 
may  contain  the  volume  to  which  it  belongs,  in 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  signature  line. 

The  title,  preface,  &LC.  of  a  volume,  if  the  work 
be  original,  is  always  left  till  the  body  of  the  work 
is  finished,  as  many  circumstances  may  alter  the 
author's  original  preface,  date,  &c.  or  the  work 
may  conclude  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  brought  in  at  the  end,  in  order  to 
make  a  complete  sheet,  which  may  save  both 
paper  and  press-work. 

Instead  of  beginning  chapters,  &c.  with  a  two- 
line  letter,  as  formerly,  a  capital  is  now  used,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  word  put  in  small  capitals. 

The  running  tirle  is  set  in  a  neat  letter,  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  page  ;  but  this  must 
be  governed  by  the  quantity  of  matter  necessa- 
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ry  to  be  introduced  at  the  head  of  the  page.  A 
full  line,  as  a  running  title,  has  a  clumsy  ap- 
pearance, and,  if  possible,  should  be  avoided. 
The  blank  after  the  head  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  body  of  the  page,  whether  it  be  solid  or 
leaded. 

It  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  practice  too 
prevalent  among  compositors,  to  drive  out  a 
word  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph,  or  even  to  di- 
vide it,  in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  a  break 
line.  Part  of  a  word,  or  a  complete  word  in  a 
break  line,  if  it  contains  no  more  than  three  or 
four  letters,  is  improper.  It  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  proof  reader,  at  all  limes,  to  notice 
this  encroachment.  The  last  line  of  a  para- 
graph should  not,  on  any  account,  begin  a  page, 
neither  should  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph  come 
at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  if  the  work  has  white 
lines  between  the  breaks.  To  obviate  which, 
the  compositor  mny  either  make  his  page 
a  line  short  or  long,  as  most  convenient,  only 
taking  care  that  the  page  which  backs  it  corres- 
ponds, so  that  the  page  may  not  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  differing  from  its  proper  length. 

If  the  work  is  very  open,  consisting  of  heads, 
whites,  &c.  the  compositor  must  be  particularly 
attentive  to  their  de^th ;  so  that  though  the 
whites  may  be  composed  of  different  sized 
quadrats,  yet  that  their  ultimate  deprh  si  ill  he 
equal  to  the  regular  body  of  the  type  the  work 
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is  done  in  ;  for  unless  care  is  taken  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  register  of  the  work  must  be  incom- 
plete. The  pressmen  cannot  make  the  lines 
back  if  the  compositor  is  not  careful  in  making 
up  his  matter. 

The  first  line  of  a  new  paragraph  is  indented 
an  em  quadrat,  of  whatever  size  the  letter  of 
the  work  may  be.  Authors  vary  very  materially 
in  the  mode  of  making  paragraphs  ;  some  carry 
the  argument  of  a  position  to  a  great  length, 
before  they  relieve  the  attention  of  the  reader  ; 
while  others  break  oft  at  almost  every  place  that 
will  admit  of  only  a  full  point.  But  in  this  case 
we  follow  the  author's  plan,  unless,  upon  parti- 
cular occasions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  multiply 
or  reduce  the  breaks  in  the  copy,  if  it  can  be 
done  with  propriety,  in  order  to  make  the  work 
look  uniform.  Authors  should  always  make  the 
beginning  of  a  new  paragraph  conspicuous  to 
the  compositor,  by  indenting  the  first  line  of  it 
far  enough  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding 
line,  in  case  it  should  be  quite  full. 

Many  hints,  in  addition  to  what  have  already 
been  dropped,  relative  to  composing,  may  be 
added  for  the  information  of  learners,  were  we 
not  persuaded  that  practice  and  close  attention 
to  the  mode  of  doing  business  by  good  work- 
men, will  be  of  more  service  to  them  than  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  rules.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person 
under  whose  tuition  an  apprentice  is  placed,  to 
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discharge  that  trust  with  fidelity.  The  youth's  fu- 
ture prospects  in  life  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  principles  on  which  his  first  instructions 
are  formed  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
correct  those  habits  in  youth  which  may  be 
improper,  whether  arising  from  carelessness,  or 
any  other  cause.  When  a  youth  makes  choice 
of  a  profession,  and  is  aware  that  his  future 
support  and  prospects  in  life  must  depend  on  a 
correct  knowledge  of  that  profession,  he  should 
be  anxious  to  attain  that  knowledge  ;  to  with- 
hold it,  therefore,  from  him,  or  to  indulge  him 
in  improper  habits,  without  checking  them,  is 
both  unpardonable  and  unjust. 

After  the  body  of  a  volume  is  completed,  the 
contents  sometimes  follow  next,  though  they  be- 
long more  properly  to  the  beginning  of  the 
work  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  shall  defer  speak- 
ing of  them  here,  but  introduce  them  in  their 
proper  place.  The  index  is  generally  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  and  set  in  letter  smaller 
than  that  of  the  work  ;  it  is  begun  upon  an  un- 
even page. 

It  was  formerly  the  plan  to  set  the  subject 
word  of  each  article  in  italic,  and  all  the  rest  in 
roman,  indenting  all  the  matter  an  em  quadrat 
that  makes  above  one  line,  which  is  technically 
termed,  to  run  out  and  indent  ;  but  the  italic  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  exploded,  it  being  attend- 
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ed  with  extra  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time 
destroys  the  uniformity  of  the  -page. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  words 
are  ranged  alphabetically,  as  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  compositor  will  transpose  his  matter  af- 
terwards, which  is  attended  with  loss  of  time, 
without  being  paid  for  it. 

Where  figures  have  a  regular  succession,  a 
comma  is  put  after  each  folio ;  and  where  their 
order  breaks  off,  a  full  point  is  used.  Thus,  for 
example,  after  5,  6,  7,  8.  commas  are  put;  and 
after  12.  16.  19.  24.  full  points  ;  but  to  save 
figures  and  commas,  the  succession  of  the  former 
is  noticed  by  putting  a  rule  betwixt  the  first  and 
last  figures,  thus  :  5 — 8.  Again  ;  if  an  article 
has  been  collected  from  two  pages,  the  folio  of 
the  second  is  supplied  by  sq.  or  sequente  ;  and  by 
sqq.  or  sequent  ibus,  where  an  article  is  touched 
upon  in  different  succeeding  pages.  A  full 
point  is  not  put  after  the  last  figures,  becaust.  it 
is  thought  that  their  standing  at  the  end  of  a  line 
is  a  sufficient  stop.  Neither  is  a  commp  or  a 
full  point  placed  to  the  last  word  of  an  article,  in 
a  wide  measure  or  open  matter  ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  use  a  comma  at  the  end  of  every  arti- 
cle in  narrow  columns,  or  where  the  figures  are 
put  after  the  matter,  instead  of  running  them  to 
the  end  of  the  line. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  index,  the  volume  is 
considered  as  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  title,  preface,  &c.  A  compositor's  first  con- 
sideration, then,  is  in  what  manner  the  work  has 
ended,  what  number  of  pages  the  titles,  &c.  will 
make,  and  whether  he  can  impose  them  in  such 
a  form  as  to  save  paper  or  press  work.  To  an- 
swer this  purpose,  a  preface  must  be  driven  out 
or  got  in  ;  or  if  matter  is  wanting,  it  is  customa- 
ry to  set  a  half  title. 

The  method  of  setting  or  displaying  a  title 
page  is  governed  entirely  by  fancy ;  no  fixed 
rules  for  instruction  on  this  head  can  be  laid 
down,  as  it  depends  so  much  on  the  taste  and  in- 
genuity of  the  compositor  ;  we  shall  therefore 
recommend  the  learner,  as  a  help  or  guide  to 
him  in  this  part  of  his  business,  to  refer  to  print- 
ed titles  which  are  considered  neatly  executed. 

Authors  should  endeavour  to  make  their  title 
pages  as  short  and  concise  as  possible,  for  a 
crowded  title  can  never  be  displayed  with  ele- 
gance or  taste. 

The  dedication  generally  follows  the  title,  and 
seldom  exceeds  one  page.  It  should  be  set  in 
capitals  and  small  capitals,  displayed  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  title  ;  but  where  it  extends  to  a  consi- 
derable length,  it  is  generally  set  in  letter  larger 
than  the  work.  The  preface  is  usually  set  in 
a  type  varying  in  size  from  the  body  of  the 
work.  The  running  title  to  the  preface  is  com- 
monly set  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  the  folios  are  put  in  nume- 
9* 
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ral  letters,  beginning  with  ii  over  the  second 
page,  and  the  rest  continued  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. If  the  work  itself  was  printed  with  folios 
only,  then  the  preface  should  have  them  also  in 
the  middle  of  the  line. 

Figures  are  now  generally  used  for  signatures 
in  the  body  of  a  work,  but  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, to  prevent  the  binder  from  committing  er- 
rors in  putting  up  the  book,  the  signatures  to 
the  prefatory  sheets,  such  as  prefaces,  contents^ 
&c.  are  put  in  letters.  For  off  cut  signatures  in 
]2mo,  or  other  forms  that  have  off  cuts,  an  aste- 
risk is  added  to  the  figure. 

The  contents  follow  the  preface  or  introduc- 
tion, and  are  set  in  a  size  smaller  than  the  body 
of  the  work ;  the  first  line  of  each  summary 
full,  and  the  rest  indented  an  em  quadrat,  with 
the  referring  figures  justified  at  the  end  of  the 
respective  lines. 

Numerous  errors  would  be  avoided,  were  au- 
thors to  endeavour  to  render  their  copy  more 
legible,  before  they  place  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
proofreader,  under  whose  inspection  such  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  are  continually  passing,  should 
be  able  to  enter  thoroughly  into  every  one  of 
them,  and  to  guess  so  nicely  at  the  author's 
meaning,  when  the  copy  is  obscure,  and  unable 
to  afford  him  anv  assistance. 
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CORRECTING  IN  METAL. 

By  correcting  we  understand  the  rectifying  of 
such  faults,  omissions,  and  repetitions,  as  are 
made  by  the  compositor,  either  through  inad- 
vertency or  carelessness. 

Correcting  is  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
the  compositor's  business,  attended  not  only  with 
loss  of  time,  but  great  fatigue,  from  leaning  over 
the  stone,  and  is  therefore  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  health.  To  avoid  this,  we  recommend 
careful  distribution,  and  silence  and  attention 
when  at  work.  The  noise  and  confusion  which  too 
often  prevails  in  a  printing  office,  from  light  and 
frivolous  conversation,  not  only  retard  business, 
but  at  the  same  time  distract  the  attention  of  the 
compositor  on  the  subject  he  has  in  hand,  and 
cause  him  to  run  into  mistakes,  which  can 
only  be  rectified  by  loss  of  time,  and  fatigue  at 
the  imposing  stone.  Some  men,  no  doubt,  are 
capable  of  supporting  a  conversation,  and  at  the 
same  time  compose  correctly  ;  but  their  noise 
confuses  those  who  are  unable  to  preserve  that 
accuracy  but  in  quiet,  and  by  close  attention  to 
their  copy.  The  practice  of  talking  while  dis- 
tributing is  too  much  followed  ;  and  though  those 
who  may  be  composing  need  not  join  in  the  con- 
versation, yet  they  are  disturbed  and  diverted 
from  the  business  they  have  in  hand.  The 
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press  room  is  always,  if  possible,  separated  from 
the  composing  room,  as  the  pressmen  are  gene- 
rally discussing  some  important  point,  and  are 
less  liable  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  much 
talking. 

The  first  proof  contains,  generally,  only  the 
errors  of  the  compositor  ;  but  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  discover  the  whole  of  them  in  the  first 
reading  ;  he  is,  therefore,  expected  to  correct  all 
his  blunders,  whether  in  the  first  or  second 
proof,  without  making  a  charge  for  it. 

Immediately  on  receiving  his  proof,  the  com- 
positor should  begin  to  correct  it,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  not  to  delay  it ;  for  it  may 
occasion  his  standing  still  for  want  of  letter,  or 
be  the  means  of  keeping  a  press  idle. 

When  he  has  gathered  as  many  corrections 
between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  his  left 
hand  as  he  can  conveniently  hold,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  spaces  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or,  what  is 
more  convenient,  in  a  small  square  box,  with 
partitions  in  it,  let  him  take  the  bodkin  in  his 
right  hand,  and  instead  of  raising  each  letter  he 
may  have  occasion  to  alter,  he  should  place  the 
point  of  the  bodkin  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
with  the  fore  finger  of  his  left  hand  ngainst  the 
other,  raise  the  line  altogether,  sufficiently  high 
to  afford  him  a  clear  view  of  the  spacing ;  he 
may  then  change  the  faulty  letter,  and  alter  his 
spaces  before  he  drops  the  line.  By  observing 
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this  method,  he  will  not  injure  the  type,  which 
must  be  the  case  where  the  bodkin  is  forced 
either  into  their  sides  or  heads  ;  it  likewise  in- 
sures a  greater  degree  of  regularity  where  there 
may  be  occasion  to  alter  the  spacing,  and  will 
not  take  up  more  time  than  the  other  method. 

The  most  careful  compositor  cannot,  at  all 
times,  avoid  leaving  a  word  or  words  out,  or 
composing  the  same  word  twice  ;  when  this 
happens,  he  should  consider  the  best  mode  of 
rectifying  the  accident,  either  by  driving  out  or 
getting  in  above  the  error  or  below  it ;  this  as- 
certained, let  the  matter  be  taken  into  a  galley, 
and  overrun  in  the  composing  stick  ;  overrun- 
ning on  the  stone  is  an  unsafe,  unworkmanlike^ 
and  dilatory  method,  destroys  the  justification, 
renders  the  spacing  uneven,  and  prevents  the 
other  correctors  from  proceeding  with  their 
work. 

In  correcting,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
hair  space  a  line  if  it  can  possibly  be  prevented, 
but  avoid  it  by  overrunning,  either  backward  or 
forward.  He  should  also,  in  overrunning  the 
matter,  use  the  division  as  little  as  possible ;  for 
though  he  may  carefully  follow  the  instructions 
laid  down  in  this  work,  on  the  subject  of  spacing 
and  dividing,  yet  the  effect  of  his  attention  will 
be  completely  destroyed,  if  not  followed  up  at 
the  stone. 
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The  first  proof  being  corrected,  a  perfect 
sheet  is  pulled  clean,  to  be  sent  to  the  author,  or 
the  person  by  him  authorized  ;  either  of  whom, 
if  they  understand  the  nature  of  printing,  will 
not  defer  reading  the  sheet,  but  return  it  with 
as  few  alterations  as  possible,  to  be  got  ready  for 
press. 


OF  A  FOUNT  OF  LETTER. 

A  FOUNT  of  letter  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing sorts  : 

1.  Capitals,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J, 
K,  L,  M,  N,   O,  P,  Q,,  R,   S,  T,  U,  V,  W, 
X,  Y,  Z,  JE,  (E. 

2.  Small  Capitals. 

3.  Lower  Case,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1, 
m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  u,  v,  w,  x,  y,  z,  &c. 

4.  Figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 

5.  Pointsand  signs,,  ;:.?!-'[]()*  t{||  §  IT. 

6.  Four  sorts   of  spaces — 3  to   an   em,  4  to 
an  em,  5  to  an  em,  and  hair  spaces. 

7.  Em  and  en  quadrats. 

8.  Three  sorts  of  large  quadrats,  two,  three, 
and  four  ems. 

9.  Accents. 

These  are  the  ordinary  sorts  cast  to  a  fount  of 
letter,  and  which  the  founders  divide  into  long, 
short,  ascending,  descending,  and  kerned  letters. 
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Long  letters  are  those  which  take  up  the 
whole  depth  of  their  bodies,  and  are  both  as- 
cending and  descending,  such  in  the  Roman,  as 
Q,  and  J  ;  but  in  the  Italic,  beside  these  capi- 
itals,/  is  a  long  lower-case  letter. 

Short  letters  are  all  such  as  hare  their  face 
cast  on  the  middle  of  their  square  metal,  and 
called  by  founders,  shank,  as,  a,  c,  e,  m,  n,  o, 
r,  s.  u,  v,  w,  x,  z,  all  of  which  will  admit  of  be- 
ing bearded  above  and  below  their  face,  both  in 
Roman  and  Italic. 

Ascending  letters  are  all  the  Roman  and  italic 
capitals  ;  in  the  lower  case,b,  d,f,  h,  i,  k,  1,  t, 

Descending  letters  are  g,  j,  p,  q,  y,  in  Roman 
and  Italic.  Ascending  letters,  in  founts  of  the 
old  cut,  when  they  happen  to  stand  under  de- 
scending letters,  are  liable  to  be  damaged  ;  to 
prevent  which,  the  compositor  should  vary  his 
spaces. 

Kerned  letters  are  such  as  have  part  of  their 
face  hanging  over  either  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
their  square  metal  or  shank.  In  the  Roman,  f 
and  j,  are  the  only  kerned  letters;  but  in  the 
Italic,  c?,  g,j,  /,  y,  are  kerned  on  one  side,  and/ 
on  both  sides. 

The  casting  of  those  sorts  is  attended  with 
considerable  trouble,  which  accounts  for  the 
founders  sending  so  few  of  them  in  a  fount  of 
letter,  when  in  fact  they  require  a  larger  num- 
ber than  their  casting  bill  specifies  ;  their  beaks 
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being  liable  to  accident,  especially  the  Roman  f, 
when  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Kerned  letters  of 
the  Italic,  especially  /,  g,  j,  and  y,  are  likewise 
subject  to  the  same  risk. 

Most  Italic  capitals  are  kerned  on  one  side  of 
their  face  ;  but  none  ought  to  be  more  attended 
to  than  .2,  T,  F,  W,  that  their  angles  may  not 
fjii  upon  an  ascending  letter,  which  may  stand 
next  to  them. 

Tiie  kerning  of  letters,  it  must  be  owned,  may 
serve  many  good  purposes  ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  not  altogether  undeserving  notice  : 

1.  In    mathematical    and    algebraical    works, 
where  letters,  figures,  &c.  are  expressed  accord- 
ing to  the  signification  which  they  have,   either 
over  or  under  them,  and  which  might  be   put 
more  safely  over  or  under  kerned  characters, 
than  be  justified  to  them,   which  would  render 
the   composing  of  algebra  more  easy,  and  the 
work  would  have  a  more  solid  appearance. 

2.  In  the  etymological   dictionaries  the  vow- 
els, as  well  of  large  as  of  small  capitals,  might 
be  kerned,   to  make  room  for  the  accent  which 
governs  the  pronunciation  of  a    word,  whereby 
the  separation  which  the  acute  makes  between 
each  letter  would  be  prevented. 

.  3.  In  Hebrew,  one  alphabet  kerned  on  one 
side,  and  another  on  both  sides,  with  vowels 
cast  in  the  manner  of  Greek  accents,  would  make 
room  for  the  proper  vowels  to  be  put  under  con- 
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sonants  more  readily  than  by  justifying  them,  in 
separate  lines,  to  their  places.  But  kerned  let- 
ters will  not  afford  proper  room  for  vowels,  and 
accents  too  ;  and  therefore  the  accents  are  justi- 
fied over  and  under  the  respective  places  when 
their  quality  is  expressed. 

That  some  founders  have  been  more  liberal 
than  others,  in  kerning  letters,  appears  from  the 
care  they  have  shown  in  preventing  the  Italic 
capital  Ji  from  causing  a  gap,  where  it  is  prece- 
ded by  a  capital  letter  which  is  not  kerned  ;  es- 
pecially when  it  stands  after  a  P ;  from  which 
the  A  separates  itself  more  perceptibly  than  from 
any  other  letter.  To  forward  their  approach- 
ing each  other,  the  P  is  kerned,  that  its  propen- 
sity may  cover  the  back  of  the  protruding  angle 
of  A. 

These  are  the  classes  into  which  the  letter- 
founders  divide  the  sorts  of  a  fount,  without  in- 
cluding accented  letters. 
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IMPOSING. 

Imposing  comprehends  not  only  the  know- 
ledge of  placing  the  pages  that  they  may,  after 
they  are  printed  off,  follow  each  other  regularly, 
but  also  the  manner  of  dressing  the  furniture, 
and  making  the  proper  margin. 

Having  composed  as  many  pages  as  make  a 
whole  sheet,  half  sheet,  or  less  part  of  a  sheet, 
of  whatever  size,  they  are  taken  from  under 
the  frame,  and  carried  to  the  imposing  stone  ; 
taking  care  to  put  the  first  page  in  its  right  po- 
sition, with  the  signature  to  the  left  hand,  facing 
us,  according  to  the  following  schemes. 


A  Sheet  in  Folio. 


A  Sheet  of  Common  Quarto. 
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A  Half  Shtet  of  Quarto. 


A  Shed  of  Octavo. 


A  Half  Sheet  of  Octavo. 


A  Half  Shed  in  Octavo,  of  Hebrew  Work 
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J  Sheet  of  Twelves. 
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A  Sheet  of  Twelves,  without  cutting. 
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A  Half  Sheet  of  Twelves          A  Common  Half  Shed 
without  cutting.  of  Twelves. 
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Half  Sheet  of  Sixteens. 


.i  Sheet  of  Eighteens. 
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A  Sheet  of  Eighteen*,  to  be  folded  up  together. 
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Note. ...The  white  paper  of  this  form  beingf  worked  off,  the 
!onr  lowermost  pages  in  the  middle  must  be  transposed;  viz. 
pages  8,  11,  in  the  room  of  7,  12;  and  pages  7,  12,  in  the  room 
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Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens,  without  transposing  the  pages. 
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Sixteen  Pages  to  a  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens. 
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A  Sheet  of  Twenties. 
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A  common  Half  Sheet  of  Twenty-fours. 
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A  Sheet  of  Twenty-fours,  with  Two  Signatures. 
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J  Half  Sheet  of  Twenty-fours,  the.  Sixtcen-way. 
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d  Half  Sheet  of  Twenty-fours,  without  Culling. 
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.i  Half  Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours. 
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A  Half  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos. 
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A  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos. 
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A  Common  Half  Sheet  of  Thirty-tu-os. 
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Sftee/  of  Thirty-sixes. 
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A  Half  Sheet  of  Thirty-sixes,  without  Cutting. 


Half  Sheet  of  Forties. 
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A  Half  Sheet  of  Forty-eights  wiik  Three  Signatures. 
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A  Half  Sheet  of  Sixty-fours. 
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Half  Sheet  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight* 
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The  preceding  schemes  will  be  found  to 
contain  every  necessary  imposition,  consisting 
of  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  twelves,  sixteens, 
eighteens,  &c.  together  with  many  irregular 
sizes,  viz.  twenties,  thirty-sixes,  forties,  forty- 
eights,  sixty-fours,  seventy-twos,  ninety-sixes, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eights  ;  these  and 
many  more  irregular  sizes  may  be  made,  with 
a  view  to  show  the  possibility  of  folding  a  sheet 
of  paper  into  so  many  various  forms.  We  have 
also  given  a  plan  for  imposing  a  half  sheet  of 
eighteens  without  transposing  the  pages  on  the 
press,  which  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  as 
works  in  that  size  are  now  constantly  printing. 

It  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  further 
on  the  subject  of  imposing,  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  method  of  tying  up  a  page, 
which  is  done  with  a  piece  of  fine  cord,  turned 
three  or  four  times  round  it,  and  fastened  at  the 
right  hand  corner,  by  thrusting  a  noose  of  it  be- 
tween the  several  turnings  and  the  matter,  with 
a  piece  of  brass  rule,  and  drawing  it  perfectly 
tight ;  the  compositor  taking  care,  during  the 
whole  time,  to  keep  the  fore-finger  of  the  left 
hand  tight  on  the  corner,  to  prevent  the  page 
from  being  drawn  aside  when  the  cord  is  strained. 

The  page  being  tied  up,  he  removes  it  from 
the  edge  of  the  galley,  and  thrusts  the  cord  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  the  letter  ; 
lifts  his  page,  if  not  too  large,  with  both  hands, 
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and  sets  it  down  on  his  page  paper,  previously 
laid  on  his  case  for  that  purpose,  and  carefully 
puts  it  under  his  frame  on  the  left  hand,  with 
the  foot  toward  him,  that  the  other  pages  which 
are  in  like  manner  set  down  afterward,  may 
stand  by  it  in  an  orderly  succession  until  he  im- 
poses them 

Matter  that  is  too  wide  to  grasp  with  the  fin- 
gers should  always  be  emptied  on  a  slice  galley, 
to  prevent  accidents. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  imposing: — Six- 
teens,  twenty-fours,  and  thirty-twos,  are  but  oc- 
tavos and  twelves  doubled,  or  twice  doubled,  and 
imposed  in  half  sheets.  For  example,  the  six- 
teens  are  two  octavos  imposed  on  each  side  of  the 
short  cross ;  twenty-fours  are  two  twelves  im- 
posed on  each  side  of  the  long  cross,  and  a  thir- 
ty-two is  four  octavos  imposed  in  each  quarter 
of  the  chase.  And  thus  they  double  a  sheet  as 
often  as  they  think  fit.  But  as  we  said  before, 
they  are  imposed  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  or  in 
each  quarter  of  the  chase,  as  the  volume  that  is 
doubled  or  redoubled  is  imposed  in  the  whole 
chase. 

In  half  sheets,  all  the  pages  belonging  to  the 
white  paper  and  reiteration  are  imposed  in  one 
chase.  So  that  when  a  sheet  of  paper  is  printed 
on  both  sides  with  the  same  form,  that  sheet  is 
cut  in  two  in  the  short  cross,  if  quarto  or  octavo  ', 
17 
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and  in  the  short  and  long  cross,  if  twelves,  and 
folded  as  octavo  or  twelves. 

In  laying  down  the  pages  for  imposing,  they 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  order  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  press,  for  turning  the 
paper,  either  for  octavo  or  twelves.  And  though 
compositors  do  not  lay  down  the  pages  of  some 
sizes  in  the  same  manner,  they  nevertheless 
make  them  have  their  right  succession  without 
embarrassing  the  pressman. 

The  pages  for  a  form  being  put  down,  we 
take  notice,  first,  whether  the  correct  signa- 
tures have  been  put  to  their  proper  pages  ;  then, 
whether  the  number  of  an  outside  page,  and 
the  number  of  the  page  next  to  it,  amount  to 
one  more  than  there  are  pages  contained  in  a 
sheet  or  half  sheet  of  our  work.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  folio,  one  and  four  make  five  ;  in 
quarto,  one  and  eight  make  nine  ;  in  octavo, 
one  and  sixteen  make  seventeen.  In  this  man- 
ner we  may  examine  every  two  pages  in  all 
other  sizes,  whether  their  joint  number  exceeds 
the  number  of  pages  in  a  sheet  by  one  ;  which, 
if  it  does,  is  a  proof  that  the  pages  are  in  their 
right  places. 

Being  sure  that  our  pages  are  laid  down  right, 
we  proceed  to  dressing  of  chases,  which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  for  a  sheet  of  octavo.  Accord- 
ingly, we  endeavour  to  come  at  a  good  pair  of 
chases,  that  are  fellows,  as  well  in  circumfe- 
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rence  as  in  other  respects  ;  and  having  laid  them 
over  the  pages  for  the  two  different  forms,  we 
consider  the  largeness  of  the  paper  on  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  put  such  gutter  sticks 
between  page  and  page,  and  such  reglets  along 
the  sides  of  the  two  crosses,  as  will  let  the 
book  have  proper  margins  after  it  is  bound. 
Having  dressed  the  inside  of  our  pages,  we  pro- 
ceed to  do  the  same  to  their  outsides,  by  put- 
ting side  sticks  and  foot  sticks  to  them,  and 
when  properly  secured  by  the  furniture,  we  be- 
gin to  untie  them,  quarter  after  quarter,  the 
inner  page  first,  and  then  the  outer,  driving  at 
the  same  time  the  letter  towards  the  crosses, 
and  using  every  other  means  to  prevent  it  from 
hanging  or  leaning  ;  for  which  purpose,  and  to 
keep  it  from  other  accidents,  we  secure  the 
pages  of  each  quarter  by  a  couple  of  quoins. 

By  observing  a  proper  method  in  cutting  up 
new  furniture,  the  same  will  be  serviceable  for 
other  works,  as  well  as  the  one  for  which  it  is 
intended,  even  though  the  size  of  the  page  may 
differ,  provided  it  agrees  with  the  margin  of 
the  paper.  The  gutters  should  be  cut  two  or 
three  lines  longer  than  the  page  ;  the  head  sticks 
wider  ;  the  back  furniture  may  run  down  to  the 
rim  of  the  chase,  but  must  be  level  with  the  top 
of  the  page,  which  will  admit  of  the  inner  head 
stick  running  in  ;  the  difference  of  the  outer 
head  stick  may  go  over  the  side  stick,  and  the 
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gutter  will  then  run  up  between  them.  The 
foot  stick  only  need  be  cut  exact,  and  the  furni- 
ture will  completely  justify. 

The  pages  of  a  sheet  or  half  sheet  being  now 
dressed,  our  next  business  is  to  make  the  mar- 
gin, or  to  try  whether  our  furniture  is  so  pro- 
portioned as  that  each  page  may  occupy  one 
side  of  a  leaf,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  margin  of 
white  paper  left  at  the  sides  as  well  as  at  the 
head  and  foot  thereof. 

To  make  proper  margin,  some  use  the  fol- 
lowing method,  for  octavos  :  They  measure 
and  mark  the  width  of  four  pages  by  compasses 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  designed  for  the  work,  be- 
ginning to  measure  at  the  one  extremity  of  the 
breadth  of  the  sheet.  The  rest  of  the  paper 
they  divide  into  four  equal  parts,  allowing  two 
fourths  for  the  width  of  two  separate  gutter 
sticks  ;  the  remaining  two  fourths  they  divide 
again  into  four  equal  parts,  and  allow  a  fourth 
for  the  margin  along  each  side  of  the  short  cross, 
and  one  fourth  for  the  margin  to  each  outside 
page.  But  because  the  thickness  of  the  short 
cross  adds  considerably  to  the  margin,  the}r  re- 
duce the  furniture  in  the  back  accordingly,  and 
thereby  enlarge  the  outside  margin,  which  re- 
quires the  greatest  share,  to  allow  for  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  paper  itself,  as  well  as  for  press- 
men laying  sheets  uneven,  when  it  is  not  the 
fault  in  the  paper.  Having  thus  made  the  mar* 
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gin  between  the  pages  to  the  breadth  of  the 
paper,  they  proportion  the  margin  at  the  head, 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  length,  and  accord- 
ingly measure  and  mark  the  length  of  two  pages, 
dividing  the  rest  into  four  parts,  whereof  they 
allow  one  fourth  for  each  side  of  the  long  cross, 
and  one  fourth  for  the  margin  that  runs  along- 
the  foot  of  the  two  ranges  of  pages.  But  though 
they  count  each  part  equal  to  another,  they  do 
pot  prove  so  upon  examination  ;  for  as  they  did 
at  the  short  cross,  so  they  lessen  the  furniture 
on  both  sides  the  long  cross,  to  enlarge  the  bot- 
tom margin,  for  the  same  reasons  that  were 
assigned  for  enlarging  the  side  margin. 

This  being  the  method  that  is  used  by  some 
in  making  margin  to  octavos,  they  go  the  s;ime 
way  to  work  in  twelves  ;  where  their  chief  care 
is  to  fix  upon  a  proper  size  for  the  head  sticks  ; 
and,  according  to  them,  allow  in  the  following 
manner :  For  the  outer  margin  along  the  foot 
of  the  pages,  the  amount  of  two  thirds  of  the 
breadth  of  the  head  sticks,  and  the  same  for 
the  inner  margin,  that  reaches  from  the  foot  of 
the  fifth  page  to  the  centre  of  the  groove  for 
the  points  ;  and  from  the  centre  of  that  groove 
to  the  pages  of  the  offcut,  they  allow  half  the 
breadth  of  the  head  stick.  As  to  the  margin  along 
the  cross,  it  is  governed  by  the  gutter  sticks  -r 
and  it  is  common  to  put  as  much  on  each  side 
of  the  long  cross  as  amounts  to  half  the  breadth 
17* 


of  the  gutter  stick,  deducting  but  little,  if  any, 
for  the  long  cross,  since  that  makes  allowance 
to  answer  the  outer  margin,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  mercy  both  of  the  pressman  and  book- 
binder. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  about  making  margin 
the  above  way  ;  which,  though  it  is  different 
from  what  others  use,  is  nevertheless  the  basis 
for  making  proper  margin.  Some  compositors 
make  margin  in  the  following  manner  :  Having 
dressed  their  chases  with  suitable  furniture,  for 
octavo,  they  fold  a  sheet  of  the  right  paper  to 
that  size ;  then,  opening  it  to  the  size  of  a  leaf 
in  quarto,  they  lay  one  extremity  of  it  against 
the  folio  side  of  the  fifteenth  page,  if  it  be  an 
inner  form,  or  against  the  folio  side  of  the  thir- 
teenth page,  if  it  be  an  outer  form,  to  observe 
whether  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  paper, 
folded  in  quarto,  reaches  to,  and  fairly  covers  the 
third,  or  the  first  page,  according  to  the  form 
under  hand  ;  which,  if  it  does,  proves  the  mar- 
gin of  that  quarter  to  be  right,  and  that  the 
others  may  be  adjusted  to  that.  Having  in  this 
manner  made  the  margin  to  the  breadth  of  the 
paper,  they  proportion  it  to  the  length,  by  try- 
ing whether  the  depth  of  the  paper,  folded  in 
quarto,  reaches  to,  and  fairly  covers  the  bottom 
line  of  the  fifteenth  or  of  the  thirteenth  page, 
when  the  upper  end  of  the  paper,  folded  in 
quarto,  is  laid  against  the  back  of  the  running 
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title  of  the  tenth  or  of  the  twelfth  page  ;  which, 
if  it  does,  proves  that  the  margin  to  the  length 
of  the  pnge  is  right.  In  making  margin,  we 
should  always  take  care  that  the  gutter  sticks  be 
of  a  proper  breadth,  which  may  be  tried  by 
holding  one  end  of  the  paper,  folded  in  quarto, 
to  the  centre  of  the  groove  in  the  short  cross, 
to  observe  whether  the  fold  for  octavo  falls  in 
the  middle  of  the  gutter  stick  ;  which,  if  it  does, 
proves  that  the  gutter  stick  is  of  a  proper  size. 
In  this  manner  we  may  also  try  the  margin  of 
twelves  and  other  sizes  ;  for  having  folded  with 
exactness  a  sheet 'of  the  right  paper  to  the  work, 
one  quarter  of  a  chase  may  be  first  dressed, 
and  the  margin  to  it  made  before  we  go  further  ; 
for  if  the  foldings  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  re- 
spective parts  of  the  furniture,  it  proves  that 
the  margin  is  right  throughout. 

The  chases  being  now  dressed,  and  the  proper 
margin  made,  we  take  either  leads  or  scaleboards, 
and  put  one,  or  sometimes  more,  along  both  the 
sides  of  the  long  as  well  as  of  the  short  cross  ; 
not  on  account  of  enlarging  the  margin,  but  to 
supply  the  inequality  of  one  cross  to  another, 
and  to  assist  the  pressman  in  making  register  ; 
for  though  we  find  some  so  very  nice,  as  to 
fancy  here  a  thin  lead  too  much,  and  there 
one  too  little,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  mere 
imagination,  since  the  very  parts  of  the  paper 
whose  margin  is  adjusted  by  leads,  are  sub- 
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ject  to  the  bookbinder's  plough  ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  will  have  the  same  regard  to 
margin  with  the  printer. 

All  that  has  been  said  with  respect  to  making 
margin,  relates  properly  to  imposing  the  first 
sheet  of  a  work  ;  for  after  that  is  true  dressed, 
a  second,  or  more  sheets,  may  be  dressed  with 
less  trouble  ;  for  then  we  impose  from  wrought- 
off  forms,  where  we  have  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  put  the  chase  and  furniture  about  the  pages, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  take  it  off  the  form 
we  are  stripping. 

We  now  proceed  to  locking  up  our  forms  ; 
first  carefully  examining  whether  the  pages  of 
each  quarter  are  of  an  exact  length,  for  the 
difference  even  of  a  lead  will  cause  them  ta 
hang.  We  ascertain  their  exactness  by  placing 
the  ball  of  each  thumb  against  the  centre  of  the 
foot  stick,  raising  it  a  little  with  the  pressure, 
and  if  the  ends  of  both  pages  rise  equal  with  the 
stick,  it  is  a  proof  they  will  not  bind  ;  we  then 
fit  quoins  between  the  side  and  foot  stick  of  each 
quarter  and  the  chase,  till  the  whole  form  may 
be  raised.  Though  locking  up  a  form  may  be 
thought  a  trifling  function,  it  demands  our  par- 
ticular attention. 

When  we  have  pushed  the  quoins  as  far 
as  we  can  with  our  fingers,  we  make  use 
of  the  mallet  and  shooting  stick,  and  gently 
drive  the  quoins  along  the  foot  sticks  at  first. 
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and  then  those  along  the  side  sticks,  taking  care 
to  use.an  equal  force  in  our  strokes,  and  to  drive 
the  upper  quoins  far  enough  up  the  shoulders 
of  the  foot  and  side  sticks,  that  the  letter  may 
neither  hang  in  the  one  way,  nor  belly  out  the 
other  ;  and  the  lower  quoins  ought  likewise  to 
be  driven  to  a  station  where  they  may  do  the 
office  of  keeping  the  letter  straight  and  even. 

It  often  occurs,  that  the  quoins,  from  having 
been  locked  up  wet,  stick  so  tight  to  the  furni- 
ture as  to  render  it  troublesome  to  unlock  them  ; 
in  such  cases,  the  inconvenience  is  remedied 
by  driving  the  quoin  up  instead  of  down,  which 
immediately  loosens  it,  and  it  unlocks  with  ease. 

Our  form,  or  forms,  being  locked  up,  and  be- 
come portable,  we  carry  it  to  the  proof  press  to 
pull  a  proof.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  great  care  should  be  used  in  taking  proofs. 
The  form  should  be  planed  down  but  once  on 
the  imposing  stone,  and  that  before  the  quoins 
are  driven  home.  When,  the  form  is  raised, 
the  hand  should  be  rubbed  across  the  bottom 
oi  it,  in  order  to  brush  off  any  particles  that 
may  adhere.  The  stone  of  the  proof  press 
should  likewise  be  rubbed  off  with  the  hand, 
or  a  brush,  before  the  form  is  laid  on  it.  After 
this  the  form  should  again  be  planed  down 
gendy :  we  say  gently,  because  letter  is  fre- 
quently ruined  by  hard  and  careless  planing. 
One  great  fault  in  taking  proofs  is  putting  too 
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much  ink  on  the  balls,  from  an  erroneous  idea 
that  high  colour  is  necessary  to  show  the  letters 
distinctly ;  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  should  be 
rather  paler  than  regular  work,  and  three  or  four 
long  and  slow  pulls  given  to  it,  varied  at  each 
time  ;  this  brings  off  the  impression  clean  and 
fair,  which  is  essential  to  correct  proof  reading, 
particularly  as  to  imperfect  or  battered  letters. 
After  this  the  form  is  rubbed  over  with  a  wet 
lye-brush,  and  then  returned  to  the  imposing 
stone  for  correction. 
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PROOF  READING. 

It  has  ever  been  the  object  of  eminent  prin- 
ters to  have  the  works  they  print  without 
faults  and  errors,  not  only  with  respect  to 
wrong  letters  and  false  spellings,  but  chiefly  in 
regard  to  their  correcting  and  illustrating  such 
words  and  passages  as  are  not  fully  explained 
or  expressed,  or  are  obscurely  written  in  the 
copy.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  proof 
reader  if,  beside  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  own  language,  he  should  likewise  understand 
those  in  frequent  use,  as  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  and  pos- 
sess a  quick  and  discerning  eye  ;  these  are  the 
accomplishments  by  which  a  proof  reader  may 
raise  his  own  and  his  employer's  credit ;  for  it  is 
a  maxim  with  booksellers  to  give  the  first  edition 
of  a  work  to  be  done  by  such  printers  as  they 
know  to  be  either  able  proofreaders  themselves, 
or  that  employ  fit  persons,  though  not  of  uni?ersal 
learning,  that  are  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  may  fall  under  their 
examination.  We  say  examination  ;  for  in  cases 
where  a  proof  reader  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
subject  before  him,  he,  together  with  the  per- 
son that  reads  to  him,  can  do  no  more  than  lite- 
rally compare  and  cross-examine  the  proof  by 
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the  original,  without  altering  either  the  spelling 
or  punctuation  ;  since  it  is  an  author's  province 
to  prevent  mistakes  in  such  case,  either  by  de- 
livering his  copy  very  accurate  and  fairly  writ- 
ten, or  by  carefully  perusing  the  proof  sheet. 
But  where  a  proof  reader  understands  the  lan- 
guage  and  character  of  a  work,  he  often  finds 
occasion  to  alter  and  amend  things  that  he  can 
maintain  to  be  either  wrong  or  ill  digested.     If, 
therefore,  he  suspects  that  copy  requires  revi- 
sing, he  is   not  to  postpone  it,  but  to   make  his 
emendations  in  the  manuscript  before  it  is  wanted 
by  the  compositor,  that  he  may  not  be  hindered 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  or   prejudiced 
by  alterations  in  the  proof,  especially  if  they 
are  of  no  real  signification  ;   such  as  far-fetch- 
ed spelling  of  words,  and  thrusting  in  capitals, 
or  any  thing  else  that  has  nothing  but  fancy  and 
humour  for  its  authority  and  foundation. 

The  manner  in  which  errors  are  noticed  in 
a  proof,  is  by  marks,  or  signs  ;  and  in  order  still 
farther  to  illustrate  the  subject,  an  engraving  is 
subjoined,  in  which  each  is  exemplified. 

A  wrong  letter  in  a  word  is  noticed  by  draw- 
ing a  short  perpendicular  line  through  it,  and 
making  another  short  line  in  the  margin,  behind 
which  the  right  letter  is  placed.  (See  Plate, 
JVb.  1.)  In  this  manner  whole  words  are  cor- 
rectedi  by  drawing  aline  across  the  wrong  word, 


ItttMKMB-KK,  that  ft ///^  is  motley.    He      o/ 
that  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  week  by  his      *^ 
labour,    and  goes  abroad,A  sits^dle  one  3&r 
half  of  the  day,  thqjigh  he  spend  hut  ^ 
sixpence  during  hijs  diversion  or-ep  idle-  ff^  ^ 
ness,  ought  not  to  reckon  thaljphe  only  o    8jr_ 
expense;  he  has  really  spent,  patherXir)      9^ 
thrown  away  five  shillings  beside.    [He^   7% 
memberj)  that  money  is  credit.  If  a  man.     • 7   ^ 
lets  his  money  lie  in  my  hands  after  it  is 


gives  me  the  interest,  or  so  mueh    A 
as  I  can  make  of  it,  /va  considerable  sum 
where  a  mi^i  has  good  and  large  credit,    •<"*•  /J4 1 
and  makes  goodXise  of  it. 

/*?    ^*     / 

Kemember,  niat  money  is  of  a  prolific 
generating  Bature.      Money  can  beget 
nioney,  ar^id  its  o^pring  can  beget  mcwe, 
and  so  0^1 .    Tive  shillings  turned  is  six/    ;  '•'  3 
.tfxgpgftl again  it  is  seven  and  three  Apence,  16_  /__ 
^nd/so  on,  till  it  becomes  a  hundred 
more  there  is  of  it,  Sec. 
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aud  making  the  right  one  in  the  margin,  oppo- 
site the  faulty  line.  (6  ,-e  Ab.  2.) 

Where  a  word  or  words  have  been  left  out, 
or  are  to  be  added  to  the  line,  a  caret  must  be 
made  in  the  page  where  they  are  intended  to 
come  in,  and  the  word  or  words  written  in  the 
margin.  (See  JYb.  3.) 

Where  a  space  is  wanting  between  two  words 
or  letters,  that  are  intended  to  be  separated,  a 
caret  must  be  made  where  the  separation 
ought  to  be,  and  the  sign,  No.  4.  placed  oppo- 
site in  the  margin.  Also,  where  words  or  let- 
ters should  join,  but  are  separated,  the  mark, 
No.  5.  must  be  placed  under  the  separation,  and 
the  junction  of  them  signified  by  the  same  mark 
in  the  margin. 

When  letters  or  words  are  set  double,  or  are 
required  to  be  taken  out,  a  line  is  drawn  through 
the  superfluous  word  or  letter,  and  the  mark, 
No.  6.  placed  opposite  in  the  margin. 

A  turned  letter  is  noticed  by  making  a  dash 
under  it,  and  the  mark  No.  7.  in  the  margin. 

Marking  turned  letters  tries  a  corrector's  skill 
in  knowing  the  true  formation  of  them,  without 
which  it  would  be  better  to  mark  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  do  wrong  letters,  unless 
they  are  very  sure  that  they  can  distinguish  bt 
d,  n,  o,  />,  9,  s,  «,  x,  2,  when  they  are  turned, 
from  where  the  same  letters  stand  with  their  nick 
the  right  way. 

18 
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Where  a  space  sticks  up  between  two  words, 
it  is  noticed  by  a  cross  in  the  margin.  (See  JVo.  8.) 

Where  two  words  are  transposed,  the  word 
placed  wrong  should  be  encircled,  and  the  mark 
No.  9.  placed  in  the  margin  ;  but  where  several 
words  require  to  be  transposed,  their  right  or- 
der is  signified  by  a  figure  placed  over  each 
word,  and  the  mark,  No.  9.  in  the  margin. 

Where  a  new  paragraph  is  required,  a  line  in 
the  shape  of  a  crotchet  should  be  made,  and 
the  mark,  No.  10.  placed  in  the  margin  ;  also, 
when  a  paragraph  should  not  have  been  made, 
a  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  broken  off  mat- 
ter to  the  next  paragraph,  and  write  in  the  mar- 
gin, No  Break.  (See  No.  11.) 

Where  several  lines  or  words  are  added,  they 
should  be  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
making  a  line  from  the  place  where  the  inser- 
tion begins,  close  to  those  lines  or  words.  (See 
No.  12.)  But  where  so  much  is  added  as  cannot 
be  contained  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  write  in 
the  margin,  Out,  see  copy. 

If  letters  or  words  are  to  be  altered  from  one 
character  to  another,  a  parallel  line  or  lines 
should  be  made  underneath  the  word  or  letters, 
viz.  for  capitals,  three  lines  ;  small  capitals,  two 
lines  ;  italic,  one  line  ;  and  write  in  the  margin, 
opposite  the  line  where  the  alteration  occurs, 
Cops.,  Small  Caps.,  or  ltd.  (See  No.  13.) 
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Where  words  have  been  struck  out  that  have 
afterward  been  approved  of,  dots  should  be 
marked  under  such  words,  and  in  the  margin 
write  stet.  (See  JVo.  14.) 

Where  the  punctuation  requires  to  be  altered, 
the  semicolon,  colon,  and  period,  are  marked  as 
in  the  margin.  (See  A"o.  15.) 

No.  16  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  hy- 
phen and  ellipsis  line  are  marked. 

No.  17  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
apostrophe,  inverted  commas,  &LC.  are  marked. 

Where  letters  or  lines  stand  crooked,  they 
are  noticed  by.  drawing  lines  before  and  after 
them.  (SeejVo.  18.) 

Where  a  smaller  or  larger  letter,  of  a  differ- 
ent fount,  is  improperly  introduced  into  the 
page,  it  is  noticed  by  the  mark,  No.  19. 

Inaccuracy,  in  many  cases,  may  proceed  from 
the  inattention  and  carelessness  of  the  printer, 
which  are  alway  inexcusable  ;  but  this  imperfec- 
tion must  often  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  thorough 
acquaintance  with  every  language,  whether 
those  generally  in  use,  or  those  which  are  de- 
nominated dead  languages  ;  also  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
other  abstruse  subjects,  wherein  techinal  phra- 
ses and  terms  often  occur,  which,  unless  very 
distinctly  written,  may  be  misunderstood  by  the 
most  attentive  and  accurate  proof  reader. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  a  part  of  each  ot' 
these  literary  subjects  may  pass  throogh  the 
hands  of  the  proofreader,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  in  one  day,  he  who  wishes  to  make  ac- 
curacy his  peculiar  study  need  not  be  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  author  to  ac- 
complish an  end  so  desirable,  and  which  would 
be  so  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  but  particularly  in 
those  where  the  author  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  see  the  proof  sheet,  accuracy  and  distinctness 
of  copy  is  peculiarly  desirable. 

If  attention  be  paid  to  the  right  spelling  of 
proper  names  of  persons,  places,  technical  terms, 
&c.  the  finishing  of  sentences  marked  by  the  pe- 
riod, that  the  author's  ideas  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood, and  the  handwriting  tolerably  legible, 
much  time  and  a  very  considerable  expense 
would  be  saved,  and  the  great  object  of  accura- 
cy gained,  by  gentlemen  who  communicate  their 
sentiments  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  press— or  there  must  be  an  unpardonable 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  printer. 

As  we  have  given  in  the  preceding  plate  a  page 
in  which  each  of  the  marks  already  described 
is  exemplified,  it  may  not  be  amiss  also  to  give 
that  page  corrected. 
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The  page  represented  in  the  Plate,  corrected. 

REMEMBER,  that  time  is  money.  He 
that  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  day  by  his 
labour,  and  goes  abroad,  or  sits  idle  one 
half  of  the  day,  though  he  spend  but 
sixpence  during  his  diversion  or  idle- 
ness, ought  not  to  reckon  that  the  only 
expense ;  he  has  really  spent,  or  rather 
thrown  away,  five  shillings  beside. 

Remember,  that  credit  is  money.  If 
a  man  lets  his  money  lie  in  my  hands, 
after  it  is  due,  he  gives  me  the  interest, 
or  so  much  as  1  can  make  of  it,  during 
that  time.  This  amounts  to  a  consider- 
able sum  where  a  man  has  good  and 
large  credit,  and  makes  good  use  of  it. 

Remember,  that  money  is  of  a  prolific 
generating  nature.  MONEY  can  beget 
MONEY,  and  its  offspring  can  beget 
more,  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned 
is  six,  turned  again  it  is  seven  and  three- 
pence, and  so  on,  till  it  becomes  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  more  there  is  of 
it,  &c. 

18* 
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PRESS  WORK. 

Industrious  and  careful  pressmen  must  stand 
high  in  the  estimation  of  every  master  printer. 
This  character  is  easily  acquired  by  well-dispo- 
sed men  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  few 
endeavour  to  merit  so  desirable  an  appellation. 
We  shall  lay  down  a  few  directions,  which,  if 
properly  attended  to,  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
enable  the  pressman  to  do  credit  to  himself,  and 
justice  to  his  employer. 

Making  ready  a  form. 

The  pressman  will  take  care  before  he  lays  a 
form  on  the  press,  to  wipe  the  press  stone  per- 
fectly clean  ;  for  if  any  hard  particle,  though 
ever  so  small,  be  on  it,  the  letter  that  lies  on 
that  matter  will,  with  pulling,  quickly  rise,  and 
not  only  make  a  stronger  impression  than  the 
rest  of  the  form,  but  in  all  probability  cause  a 
dent  in  the  plattin,  and  bear  off  the  adjacent  let- 
ters. He  must  also  carefully  examine  whether 
the  backside  of  the  form  be  clean,  before  he  at- 
tends to  the  register,  or  otherwise  make  ready 
his  form.  The  form  should  be  laid  under  the 
centre  of  the  plattin. 

He  then  lays  the  tympans  down  upon  the 
form,  and  places  the  blankets,  which  he  rubs  to 
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soften  them,  in  it;  then  putting  in  the  iimer 
tympan,  he  fastens  it  \vith  the  hooks  and  buttons 
for  that  purpose,  which  serve  to  keep  it  from 
springing  upwards.  He  then  folds  a  sheet  of  the 
paper  he  is  ahout  to  work,  in  quarto,  and  lays  the 
long  crease  of  it  upon  the  middle  of  the  long 
cross,  and  the  short  crease  over  the  middle"^*? 
the  grooves  of  the  short  cross,  if  it  lie  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  form  ;  for  in  twelves  it  do«s  not,  and 
then  he  folds  his  paper  accordingly.  Now,  wet- 
ting his  tympan,  which  is  done  for  close,  heavy 
work,  but  not  for  very  light,  open  works,  he 
turns  it  upon  the  paper,  and  running  in  the  car- 
riage, pulls  the  sheet,  which,  with  the  wet  tym- 
pan and  the  force  of  the  pull,  causes  it  to  stick ; 
and  turning  up  the  tympan  again,  he  examines  if 
the  sheet  be  laid  even  ;  if  it  has  not  been  laid 
even  on  the  form,  it  is  better  to  re-lay  it,  and  pull 
it  again,  for  it  is  of  considerable  importance  that 
it  should  be  put  on  perfectly  even.  This  sheet 
is  called  the  tympan  sheet,  and  is  placed  there  as 
a  standing  mark  to  lay  all  the  other  sheets  exact- 
ly even  upon,  while  he  works  the  white  paper. 
Having  laid  on  the  tympan  sheet,  he  chooses 
his  points  ;  for  large  paper  short-shanked  points, 
and  for  small  paper  long-shanked  points,  and 
others  in  proportion  to  the  intermediate  sizes  of 
paper  ;  for  his  points  ought  to  be  so  placed,  that 
he  may  prick  the  point  holes  within  the  grasp  of 
the  hollow  between  his  right-hand  thumb  and 
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fore  finger  ;  because,  when  he  works  the  reite- 
ration, he  may  the  better  manage  and  point  the 
sheet  when  laying  it  on  the  tympan. 

Nor  will  he  place  his  points  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  paper  ;  because,  in  working  the  reitera- 
tion, he  would  be  forced  to  carry  his  farthermost 
point  hole  the  farther  from  him,  which  is  a  loss 
of  time  ;  and  the  laying  sheets  quickly  on  their 
point  holes  adds  much  to  despatch.  Also,  the 
less  distance  there  is  between  the  off  and  near 
point  hole  the  better,  as  it  saves  time  ;  because 
he  must  draw  his  body  so  much  the  farther  back, 
to  place  that  hole  on  its  point ;  he  therefore  pla- 
ces the  near  point  farther  into  the  paper  than  the 
farther  point,  if  it  be  folio,  quarto,  octavo  ;  but 
to  twelves,  equally  distant  from  both  edges  of  the 
paper.  By  placing  the  points  unequally  from 
the  edges  of  the  paper,  as  in  folios,  quartos,  and 
octavos,  as  aforesaid,  he  also  secures  himself 
the  more  from  a  turned  heap  when  he  works 
the  reiteration  ;  because,  without  very  much  al- 
tering the  quoins,  he  will  not  be  able  to  make 
register  ;  and  pressmen,  especially  if  they  work 
upon  the  same  sort  of  work,  seldom  or  never  re- 
move the  quoins  on  the  farther  side  of  the  car- 
riage, nor  on  the  right  hand  end  of  the  carriage? 
but  let  them  he  as  gauges  for  the  next  form  ; 
for  by  thrusting  the  chase  close  against  these 
quoins,  the  register  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  uiade  ; 
the  compositor  having  before  chosen  chases  ex- 
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actly  of  an  equal  size,  arid  made  equal  whites 
between  the  crosses,  &c. 

Having  chosen  his  points,  he  places  them  so 
that  they  may  both  stand  in  a  straight  line,  pa- 
rallel with  the  top  and  bottom  sides  of  the  tym- 
pan.  He  then  lays  the  tympan  down  upon  the 
form,  holding  the  frisket  end  of  it  in  his  left  hand, 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
face  of  the  letter,  and  sinks  his  body  downwards 
till  he  can  see  between  the  form  and  tympan; 
and  with  the  ball  of  the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand  presses  gently  upon  the  tympan  over  the 
point  ends  of  each  point  successively,  to  see  if 
the  points  fall  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
grooves  in  the  short  cross.  If  they  fall  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  those  grooves,  the  form  lies  ex- 
actly between  the  middle  of  both  the  ends  ;  if 
they  fall  not  exactly  in  the  middle,  he  moves  the 
form  between  the  ends  of  the  carriage  till  they 
do,  and  then  quoins  up  both  ends  of  the  chase. 

Under  this  phrase,  of  making  ready  the  form, 
are  comprehended  many  other  operations  ;  for, 
1.  The  frisket  must  be  covered  with  brown  or 
stiff  paper,  by  means  of  paste,  and  cut;  to  per- 
form which  the  pressman  fits  the  match  joints  of 
the  frisket  into  the  match  joints  of  the  tympan, 
and  pins  them  in  with  the  frisket  pins  ;  and  having 
beaten  the  form,  turns  down  the  frisket  and  tym- 
pan on  the  form,  and  pulls  on  the  covered  frisket. 
Then  he  runs  out  the  carriage,  takes  up  the 
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tympan  and  frisket  together  off  the  form,  and 
lays  them  on  the  gallows  ;  then  draws  the  frisket 
pins  out  again,  and  takes  off  the  frisket ;  and 
laying  it  flat  on  his  bank,  with  the  point  of  a 
sharp  knife  cuts  through  the  frisket  ahout  all  the 
sides  of  the  pages,  allowing  to  each  he  thus  cuts 
out  of  the  frisket  about  a  nonpareil  margin  on 
all  the  sides  of  the  cut  pages  ;  then  he  pins  his 
frisket  again  on  the  tympan,  as  before. 

2.  He  then  sees  that  the  form  be   properly 
locked  up. 

3.  That  no  letters  or  spaces  lie  in  the  white 
lines  of  the  form  ;  which  may  happen  if  the  com- 
positors have  made  any  corrections  since  the 
form  was  laid  on  the  press. 

4.  If  any  wood  cuts  be  in  the  form,  that  they 
be  exactly  letter  high  ;  if  not,  for  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  they  are,  he  must  make  them  so.     If 
they  are  too  low,  he  underlays  them  ;  but  ex- 
amines first  how  much  they  are  too  low,  by  lay- 
ing one  or  more  cards   or  scaleboards   upon  the 
face  of  the  wood  cut,  and  feeling  with  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  if  the  intended  underlay  be  ex- 
actly even  with  the  face  of  the  letter.      If  it  be 
not,  he  tries  thicker  or  thinner  underlays  till  he 
has  made  it  on  a  level. 

Having  evened  his  underlay,  he  unlocks  the 
quarter  the  wood  cut  is  in,  and  takes  it  out  of 
the  form,  and  fitting  a  scaleboard  or  card,  or  what 
he  judges  requisite,  lo  the  bottom  of  it,  places  it 
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thus  raised  in  the  form.  But  yet  he  trusts  not 
to  his  judgment  altogether  for  the  thickness  of  the 
underlay  ;  but  locking  up  the  form  again,  pulls  a 
waste  sheet  upon  it  to  sink  it  as  low  as  it  will  go, 
and  then  observes  if  it  be  a  proper  height;  thus 
adding  or  taking  away  till  it  produces  a  clear  an  d 
perfect  impression.  If  the  wood  cut  be  too  high , 
is  must  be  placed  lower  at  the  bottom  ;  or  he 
may  introduce  a  few  sheets  of  paper  in  the  tym- 
pans,  and  cut  away  the  part  that  bears  on  the 
wood  cut,  until  he  gets  it  even. 

5.  If  a  white  page  or  pages  happen  in  a  form, 
and  he  uses  a  new-made  frisket,  he  does  not  cut 
out  that  page  ;  but  if  he  works  with  an  old  frisket, 
and  that  page  is  already  cut  out,  he  pastes  on  a 
piece  of  paper  to  cover  the  white  page  in  the 
form,  that  it  may  not  black.  Those  pages  adja- 
cent to  a  white  page  will  come  off  harder  than 
any  other  in  a  form  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  press- 
man fits  a  bearer  on  the  frisket.  Bearers  are 
generally  made  of  reglets,  which,  when  laid  on 
the  form,  will  be  about  a  thin  lead  higher  than 
the  letter.  They  are  cut  about  an  inch  long, 
and  then  pasted  and  laid  on  the  furniture  of  the 
form,  with  the  pasted  side  upwards  ;  the  frisket 
and  tympan  are  then  laid  down  upon  the  form, 
and  an  impression  made,  which  will  cause  the 
bearer  to  stick  on  the  frisket.  Cork  bearers  are 
frequently  used,  which,  from  their  elasticity,  in 
many  cases  are  very  useful. 
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6.  He  examines  whether  the  frisket  bites  ; 
that  is,  whether  it  keep  off  the  impression  from 
any  part  of  the  page  ;  if  it  does,  he  cuts  away  so 
much,  and  about  a  nonpareil  more,  off  the  frisket, 
where  this  happens. 

7.  He   examines  if  the  beards  of  the   letter 
print  at  the  feet  of  the  pages  ;  if  they   do,  he 
considers  whether  the  too  short  or  too  far  run- 
ning in  of  the  carriage  causes  it ;  or  whether  it 
be  only  the  beard  of  a  short  page  that  comes  off; 
if  the  last  be  the  cause  of  it,  he  remedies  it  by  a 
bearer. 

8.  If  the  carriage  be  run  in  too  short,  and  the 
feet  of  the  pages   stand  toward  the  plattin,  the 
hind  side  of  the  plattin  will  press  strong  upon  the 
feet  of  those  pages ;  and  if  the  carriage  be  run 
in  too  far,  the  feet  of  the  pages  which  stand  to- 
ward the  hinder  rail  of  the  tympan  will  most  feel 
the  force  of  the  plattin  ;  and  according  to  a  great- 
er or  less  proportion  of  that  force,  and  to  the 
softness  or  yielding  of  the  paper,  tympan,  and 
blankets,  and  all  other  springs  of  the  press,  the 
feet  of  the  pages   and  beard   of  the  letter  will 
more  or  less  print  hard.     In  this  case  he  runs 
the  carriage  under  the  plattin,  till  the  farther 
edge  of  the  plattin  just  covers  the  feet  of  those 
pages,  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk  makes  a  stroke 
over  the  plank  of  the  near  side  of  the  carriage 
behind,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  rail  of  the  ribs  ; 
then  he  runs  in  the  carriage  again,  till  the  fore- 
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side  of  the  platen  just  covers  the  feet  of  the 
pages  next  the  hind  rail  of  the  tympan,  and  makes 
another  mark  with  chalk  on  the  rail  of  the  rihs, 
to  join  with  the  mark  he  first  made  on  the  plank 
of  the  carriage.  He  now  runs  out  the  carriage, 
and  lays  the  tympan  down  on  the  form  ;  then 
runs  in  the  carriage  again  till  he  joins  the  mark 
or  line  he  made  first  on  the  plank  and  rail  of  the 
ribs,  and  makes  a  mark  with  chalk  on  the  farther 
rail  of  the  tympan  to  range  with  the  foreside  of 
the  platen.  This  mark  on  the  tympan  shows 
him  how  far  he  must  run  the  carriage  in  against 
the  fore  edge  of  the  platen  for  the  first  pull. 
Then  he  runs  in  the  carriage  farther,  till  he 
joins  the  same  mark  or  line  on  the  plank  to  the 
second  nvtrk  he  made  on  the  rail  of  the  ribs,  and 
makes  another  on  the  farther  rail  of  the  tympan 
to  range  with  the  fore  side  of  the  platen,  for  the 
mark  to  which  he  is  to  run  the  carriage  in  against 
the  fore  edge  of  the  platen  for  his  second  pull. 

9.  He  examines  if  the  catch  of  the  bar  will 
hold  it  when  the  syLidle  makes  a  small  spring, 
viz.  when  the  bar  flies  but  a  little  way  from  the 
pressure  of  the  form  ;  if  it  will  not,  he  knocks 
up  the  catch  higher,  and  then  screws  the  screw 
on  the  shank,  and,  consequently,  the  catch  close 
and  firm  against  the  cheek  of  the  pre.^s.  But  if 
the  catch  stand  too  high,  so  that  it  will,  not  with- 
out a  great  spring,  (viz.  when  the  bar  is  pulled 
hard  from  the  farther  cheek,)  fly  up,  he  then 
19 
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knocks  upon  the  top  of  it,  to  sink  it  lower  ;  and 
when  it  is  well  fitted,  screws  it  up  again  as  be- 
fore. If  the  catch  stand  too  low,  it  will  not  hold 
the  bar,  but  will  come  down  when  he  is  at  work  ; 
for  if,  as  it  often  happens,  he  lets  the  bar  fly 
back  harder  than  ordinary,  or  if  it  slip  out  of  his 
hands,  it  will  knock  hard  against  the  cheek,  and 
spring  back  again.  If  the  catch  of  the  bar  stand 
but  a  little  too  high,  the  violence  of  the  bar  fly- 
ing back  to  make  it  stick  on  the  catch,  will  soon 
loosen  the  square  of  the  bar  in  the  eye  of  the  spin- 
dle ;  and,  indeed,  subject  the  whole  press  to  an 
unstable  condition. 

10.  He  considers  whether  the  catch  of  the 
frisket  stands  either  too  forward  or  too  back- 
ward. It  may  stand  too  forward,  though  when 
it  is  leisurely  turned  up  it  may  stay  the  frisket ; 
because,  when  the  pressman  is  proceeding  in  his 
work,  though  he  generally  throws  the  frisket 
quick  up  with  an  accustomed,  and,  as  he  intends, 
equal  strength,  yet,  if  his  £uess  at  strength  in 
throwing  it  up  varies,  and  ic  comes  but  a  little 
harder  up,  the  catch  will  mnke  the  friskei  re- 
turn ;  and  though,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  a  so- 
lid wall  serves  to  do  the  office  of  a  stay  for  the 
frisket  vet  with  a  little  too  hard  throwing  it  up. 
the  frisket  itself  will  so  shake  and  tremblejrom 
end  to  end,  that  before  it  recovers  rest,  its  own 
motion  will,  by  the  quick  running  of  a  spring, 
throw  it  kick  again.  If  the  catch  stand  too  back- 
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ward,  then,  after  he  has  given  the  frisket  a  touch 
to  bring  it  down,  it  will  be  too  long  before  it 
come  down,  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  not  unfrequently  cause  the  sheet  to  slip  out 
of  its  proper  place  ;  he  therefore  places  the  catch 
so  that  the  frisket  may  stand  a  little  beyond  a 
perpendicular  backwards,  that  with  a  near-guess- 
ed strength  in  the  tossing  it  up  it  may  just  stand, 
and  not  corne  back  ;  for  then  with  a  small  touch 
behind,  it  will  again  quickly  come  down  upon 
the  tympan. 

11.  He  fits  the  gallows,   so  that  the  tympan 
may  stand  as  much  toward  an  upright  as  he  can  ; 
because  it  is  the  sooner  let  down  upon  the  form 
and   lifted  up  again.     But  yet  he  will  not  place 
it  so  upright  as   to  prevent  the  white  sheet-  of 
paper  from  lying  secure   on  the  tympan  ;   and 
for  reiteration  sheets,  their  lying  upon  the  points 
secures  them. 

12.  He  considers  the  situation  of  the  footstep, 
and  he  places  it  so  as  may  best  suit  with  his  own 
stature  ;  for  a  tall  man  may  allow  the  footstep 
to  stand  farther  off  and  lower  than  a  short  one, 
because   his  legs    reach  farther  under  the  car- 
riage, and  he  can  tread  hard  to  add  strength  to 
his  pull  ;   while  a  short  man  must  strain  his  legs 
to  feel  the  footstep,  and  consequently  diminish 
the  force  of  his  pull. 

13.  Few  pressmen  will  set  the  range  of  the 
paper  bank  to   stand  at  right  angles    with  the 
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plank  of  the  carriage ;  but  they  draw  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  paper  bank  so  that  the  near 
side  may  make  an  angle  of  about  seventy-five 
decrees,  more  or  less,  with  the  near  side  of  the 
carriage.  The  reason  is,  if  the  near  side  of  the 
paper  bank  stand  at  right  angles  with  the  near 
side  of  the  carriage,  he  must  carry  his  hand  far- 
ther when  he  lays  or  casts  sheets,  which  would 
occasion  delay  ;  besides,  his  companion  has  a 
nearer  access  to  it,  to  look  over  the  heap,  which 
he  frequently  does,  to  see  the  colour  of  the 
work. 

14.  The  pressman  brings  his  heap,  and  sets  it 
on  the  horse,  on  the  near  end  of  the  paper  bank, 
as  near  the  tympan  as  he  can,  yet  not  to  touch  it, 
and  places  an  end  of  the  heap  toward  him.  He 
then  takes  the  uppermost  or  outside  sheet,  and 
lays  it  on  the  bank  ;  and  taking  three,  or  four,  or 
five  quires  off  his  heap,  he  shakes  them  at  each 
end,  to  loosen  the  sheets  that,  with  pressing,  stick 
close  together:  and  not  finding  them  loose  enough, 
he  shakes  them  long  ways  and  side-ways,  to  and 
fro,  till  he  finds  he  has  sufficiently  loosened  or 
hollowed  the  heap.  Then  with  the  nail  of  his 
right  hand  thumb,  he  draws  or  slides  forward  the 
upper  sheet,  and  two  or  three  n^ore  commonly 
follow  gradually  with  it,  over  the  hither  edge 
of  the  heap,  to  prepare  those  sheet?  ready  for 
laying  on  the  tympan. 


Rubbing  out  Ink. 

Before  the  pressman  goes  to  work,  he  rubs  out 
his  ink.  If  it  has  lain  long  on  the  ink  block 
since  it  was  last  rubbed  out,  the  surface  of  it  is 
generally  dried  and  hardened  into  a  film  or  skin, 
for  which  reason  he  carefully  takes  the  film 
quite  off,  before  he  disturbs  the  body  of  the 
ink  ;  for  should  any,  though  ever  so  little  of  it, 
mingle  with  the  ink,  when  the  ball  happens  to 
take  up  the  little  particles  of  film,  and  delivers 
them  again  upon  the  face  of  the  letter,  they 
produce  picks,  print  black,  and  deface  the  work ; 
and  if  they  get  between  the  face  of  two  or  more 
letters,  or  the  hollows  of  them,  they  will  obli- 
terate all  they  cover  ;  and  if  they  be  pulled 
upon,  and  the  pressman  not  careful  to  overlook 
his  work,  they  may  run  through  the  whole  heap. 
Having  carefully  skimmed  off  the  film,  he  brings 
forward  a  small  quantity  of  ink  near  the  edge 
of  the  block,  which  he  rubs  well  with  the 
brayer.  Care  should  be  observed  not  to  brayer 
out  much  at  a  time  ;  for  if  this  be  done,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  preserve  any  degree  of  unifor- 
mity in  taking  ink* 
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Of  Beating. 

Beating  is  an  important  part  of  a  pressman's 
business;  which,  if  not  properly  done,  renders 
every  other  operation  almost  useless.  A  care- 
ful beater  will  never  be  found  to  take  much  ink 
at  one  time,  but  keep  bray  red  out  in  the  front 
of  the  ink  block  a  small  quanity,  that  he  may 
be  certain  of  never  receiving  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary. The  great  art  in  beating  is  to  pre- 
serve a  uniformity  of  colour,  which  is  easily 
performed  by  paying  a  proper  attention  to  the  ta- 
king of  ink  ;  this  done  regularly,  and  the  form 
beat  well  over,  the  beater  may  be  said  to  have 
done  his  duty. 

All  pressmen  do  not  beat  alike,  but  the  me- 
thod generally  followed  by  good  workmen  is, 
the  moment  the  tympans  are  lifted  up,  to  lay 
the  balls  on  the  left  hand  near  corner  of  the 
form,  that  he  may  the  more  readily  carry  them 
to  the  near  right  hand  corner,  while  his  compa- 
nion is  casting  the  sheet  on  the  bank  ;  if  this 
opportunity  be  lost,  it  occasions  delay,  and  in  all 
probability  leaves  that  corner  untouched  by  the 
ball,  and  makes  what  is  technically  called  a  friar. 

In  beating  over  the  form,  the  elbows  should 
be  kept  rather  inward,  and  the  ballstock  handle 
inclining  outward,  in  order  that  the  balls  may 
be  perfectly  upright  ;  it  will  also  enable  him  to 
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go  over  the  corner  before  mentioned  with  great- 
er care  and  certainty.  This  plan,  if  strictly 
followed,  is  unquestionably  the  most  expeditious, 
as  well  as  the  least  liable  to  defects,  if  common 
attention  be  observed  by  the  beater.  He  be- 
gins, as  already  observed,  at  the  left  hand  near 
corner,  and  goes  up  that  side  of  the  form  and 
returns,  and  leaves  off  at  the  left  hand  near 
corner,  taking  care  to  make  the  form  feel  the 
force  of  the  balls  by  beating  hard  and  close.  In 
the  operation  of  beating  the  balls  should  be  con- 
stantly turning  round  in  the  hands,  as  it  keeps 
them  in  their  proper  shape,  and  thereby  renders 
them  more  safe  and  pleasant  to  work  with. 

The  balls  should  not  go  too  far  over  the  form, 
for  they  are  liable  to  gather  dust,  and  conse- 
quently throw  picks  on  the  form,  which  are  not 
easily  got  rid  of.  These  picks,  and  every  other 
defect,  it  is  the  business  of  the  beater  to  look 
carefully  after,  and  to  endeavour  to  mend  and 
prevent.  His  companion  can  also,  when  taking 
off  the  sheet,  give  a  slight  glance  over  it ;  but 
the  uniformity  of  the  work  will  depend  prin- 
cipally on  the  beater.  He  will  point  out  to  ..he 
puller  any  defects  in  laying  the  sheets  on 
the  tympan,  or  if  he  neglects  to  pull  down  the 
work  with  the  force  it  requires. 

Having  thus  gone  twice  upward  and  down- 
ward with  the  balls,  beating  close  and  strong, 
the  form  may  then  be  considered  sufficiently 
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beaten  ;  but  if  he  beats  the  first  sheet  of  a  fresh 
form,  or  after  a  form  has  been  lately  washed, 
and  is  consequently  damp,  or  takes  a  proof,  he 
goes  three,  four,  or  five  times  upward,  or  down- 
ward, for  the  letter  will  not  take  the  ink  with- 
out several  beatings. 

Of  Pulling. 

The  puller  lays  on  sheets,  lays  down  the 
frisket  and  tympans,  runs  in  and  out  the  carriage, 
takes  up  the  tympans  and  frisket,  takes  off  the 
sheet,  and  lays  it  on  the  heap.  All  these  ope- 
rations are  in  general  mingled  and  lost  in  the 
name  of  pulling;  and  as  in  pulling,  so  in  bea- 
ting ;  for  though  the  beater  brayers  out  the  ink, 
distributes  it  on  the  balls,  peruses  the  heap,  &ic. 
yet  these  operations  are  also  lost  in  the  general 
name  of  beating. 

To  take  a  sheet  off  the  heap,  he  places  his 
body  almost  straight  before  the  near  side  of  the 
tympan  ;  but  he  nimbly  twists  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  a  little  backwards  toward  the  heap,  the 
better  to  see  that  he  takes  off  but  one  sheet, 
which  he  loosens  from  the  rest  of  the  heap  by 
drawing  the  back  of  the  nail  of  his  right  thumb 
nimbly  over  the  bottom  part  of  the  heap,  (but 
in  the  reiteration  care  should  be  taken  to  draw 
the  thumb  on  the  margin,  or  between  the  gut- 
ters, that  the  sheets  may  not  smear  or  set  off.) 
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and  receiving  the  near  end  of  the  sheet  with  his 
left  hand  lingers  and  thumb,  catches  it  with  his 
right  hand  about  two  inches  within  the  farther 
edge  of  the  sheet,  near  the  upper  corner,  and 
about  the  length  of  his  thumb  below  the  near 
edge  of  the  sheet,  and  brings  it  nimbly  to  the 
tyrapan,  and  at  the  same  time  twists  his  body 
again  before  the  tympan,  only  moving  his  right 
foot  a  little  from  its  first  station  forward  un- 
der the  coffin  plank  ;  and  as  the  sheet  is  coming 
to  the  tympan,  (suppose  it  to  be  white  paper,) 
he  nimbly  disposes  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
under  the  farther  edge  of  the  sheet  near  the 
upper  corner,  and  having  the  sheet  thus  in  both 
his  hands,  lays  the  further  side  and  two  extreme 
corners  of  the  sheet  down  even  upon  the  farther 
side  and  extreme  farther  corner  of  the  tympan 
sheet ;  but  he  is  careful  that  the  upper  corner 
of  the  sheet  be  first  laid  even  upon  the  upper 
corner  of  the  tympan  sheet,  that  he  may  the 
sooner  disengage  his  right  hand.  If,  however, 
by  a  quick  glance  of  his  eye,  he  perceives  the 
sides  of  the  sheet  lie  uneven  on  the  tympan 
sheet,  with  his  left  hand  at  the  bottom  corner 
of  the  sheet  he  either  draws  it  backward,  or 
pulls  it  forward,  as  the  sheet  may  lie  higher  or 
lower  on  the  near  corners  of  the  tympan  sheet, 
while  his  right  hand,  be  ing  disengaged,  is  remov- 
ed to  the  back  of  the  ear  of  the  frisket,  and  with 
it  gives  it  a  light  touch  to  bring  it  down  upon  the 
tympan.  laying,  at  the  same  moment,  the  tympan 
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upon  the  form.  He  then,  with  his  left  hand, 
grasps  the  rounce,  and  with  a  moderate  strength 
nimbly  gives  it  about  one  turn  round  ;  hut 
to  regulate  his  running  in,  he  first  makes  a 
mark,  as  before  observed,  on  the  farther  rail  of 
thetympan,  ;to  which  mnrk  he  runs  the  carriage 
in,  till  he  brings  the  mark  in  a  range  with  the 
fore  edge  of  the  platen  ;  and  as  it  is  running  in, 
slips  his  hand  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
end  of  the  bar,  and  then  gently  bears  his  body 
back,  that  his  arm,  as  he  pulls  the  bar  toward 
him,  may  keep  a  strait  posture  ;  because  in  a 
pull  it  has  then  the  greatest  strength.  He  now 
puts  his  right  foot  upon  the  footstep,  while  his 
left  hand  holds  fast  by  the  rounce,  as  well  to  r2St 
on  the  footstep  and  rounce,  as  to  enable  him  to 
give  a  stronger  pull ;  which  will  prove  longer  or 
shorter  according  to  the  strength  put  toit.  Then 
disengaging  his  right  hand  again  from  the  handle 
of  the  bar,  he  slips  it  to  the  bow  of  the  bar,  be- 
fore the  handle  rebounds  quite  back  to  the  cheek 
of  the  press  ;  for  should  the  bar  by  its  forcible 
spring  knock  hard  against  the  cheek  of  the  press, 
it  might  not  only  shake  some  of  its  parts  out  of 
order,  but  subject  the  whole  machine  to  injury  ; 
besides,  the  farther  the  bar  flies  b.ick,  the  more 
he  is  retarded  in  recovering  it  again.  But  yet 
he  must  let  the  bar  fly  so  far  back,  as  tluit  the 
platen  may  clear  the  tymnon  ;  lest,  when  he  runs 
in  for  his  second  pull,  the  face  of  the  platen  rub 
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upon  the  tympan,  and  force  the  sheet  upon  the 
face  of  the  letter,  which  slurs  or  doubles  it,  and 
destroys  the  sheet. 

Having  made  the  first  pull,*  and  the  rounce  still 
in  hi-  left  hand,  he  turns  it  round  again,  till  the 
carriage  runs  in  so  far  that  the  second  mark  of 
the  rail  of  the  tympan  comes  in  a  range  with  the 
farther  edge  of  the  plattin,  as  before,  and  then 
pulls  hi*  second  pull,  as  he  did  his  first,  and  slips 
his  right  hand  again  off  the  handle  of  the  bar  to 
the  bow,  guides  the  bar  expeditiously  to  its  catch ; 
and  just  as  he  has  pulled  his  second  pull,  he 
gives  a  quick  and  strong  pressure  upon  the 
rounce,  to  turn  it  back,  and  run  the  carriage  out 
again  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  given  this  pressure, 
he  disengages  his  left  hand  from  the  rounce,  and 
claps  the  fingers  of  it  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
tympan,  to  assist  the  right  hand  in  lifting  it  up, 
and  also  to  be  ready  to  catch  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet  when  the  frisket  rises,  and  conveys  it  quick 
and  gently  to  the  catch  ;  and  while  the  frisket  is 
going  up,  he  slips  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  un- 
der the  near  lower  corner  of  the  sheet,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  two  fore  fingers,  he 
rises,  and  by  so  doing  allows  the  right  hand  also 
to  grasp  it  at  the  top  in  the  same  manner,  which 
lifts  the  sheet  carefully  and  expeditiously  off  the 

*  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  directions  here  given   to 
pressmen  are  intended  for  working  on  a  two-pull  press. 
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points,  and  nimbly  twisting  about  his  body  to- 
ward the  paper  bank,  carries  the  sheet  over  the 
heap  of  white  paper  to  the  bank,  and  lays  it 
down  upon  a  waste  sheet  or  wrapper,  put  there 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  while  it  is  coming  over 
the  white  paper  heap,  though  he  has  the  sheet 
between  both  his  fore  lingers  and  thumbs,  yet  he 
holds  it  so  loosely,  that  it  may  move  between 
them  as  on  two  centres,  as  his  body  twists  about 
from  the  side  of  the  tyrnpan  toward  the  side  of 
the  paper  bank. 

Thus  both  the  pressman's  hands  at  the  same 
time  are  alternately  engaged  in  diilerent  opera- 
tions ;  for  while  his  right  hand  is  employed  in 
one  action,  his  left  is  busy  about  another;  and 
these  exercises  are  so  suddenly  varied  that  they 
seem  to  slide  into  one  another's  position,  begin- 
ning when  the  former  is  but  half  performed. 

Having  thus  pulled  a  sheet,  and  laid  it  down, 
he  turns  his  body  toward  the  tympan  again  ;  and, 
as  he  is  turning,  gives  the  next  sheet  on  the 
white  paper  heap  a  touch  with  the  b;ick  of  the 
nail  of  his  right  thumb,  as  before,  to  draw  it  a 
little  over  the  hither  edge  of  the  heap,  and  lays 
it  on  thetymp.tn,  &c.  as  he  did  the  first ;  and  so 
successively  every  sheet  till  the  whole  heap  of 
white  paper  be  worked  off. 

As  he  comes  to  a  token  sheet,  he  undoubles  it, 
and  smooths  out  the  crease  with  the  back  of  the 
nails  of  his  right  hand,  that  the  face  of  the  letter 
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may  print  upon  smooth  paper.  And  being  print- 
ed off,  he  folds  it  again,  as  before,  for  a  token 
sheet  when  he  works  the  reiteration. 

Having  worked  off  the  white  paper  of  twelves, 
or  any  form  imposed  like  twelves,  he  places  his 
right  hand  under  the  heap,  and  his  left  hand  sup- 
porting the  end  near  him,  turns  it  over  on  the 
horse,  with  the  printed  side  downwards  :  if  oc- 
tavo, or  similar  works,  he  places  his  left  hand 
under  the  heap,  and  also  supports  the  outside 
near  end  with  his  right  hand,  and  turns  it  over, 
viz.  one  end  over  the  other.  In  performing  this, 
he  takes  from  the  worked-off  heap  so  much  at 
once  between  both  his  hands  as  he  can  well  go- 
vern, without  disordering  the  evenness  of  the 
sides  of  the  heap,  viz.  a  token  or  more,  and  lays 
that  on  the  horse  ;  then  takes  another  lift,  and  so 
successively,  till  he  has  turned  the  whole  heap. 

Having  turned  the  heap,  he  proceeds  to  make 
register,*  which  he  does  by  laying  one  of  the 
sheets  just  priated  on  one  side,  upon  the  tym- 
pan  sheet,  fora  register  sheet,  and  a  waste  sheet 
over  that  to  keep  it  clean  from  any  filth  the  face 
of  the  letter  may  have  imprinted  upon  it,  and  pulls 
these  two  sheets.  Then  he  runs  out  the  car- 
riage, lifts  up  the  tympan,  and  takes  off  the  two 
sheets,  laying  the  waste  sheet  by  ;  but  turns  the 
other  side  of  the  register  sheet,  to  try  how  the 

*  If  worked  half-sheetwise,  the  resrister  must  always  be 
made  before  the  white  paper  is  worked  off. 
20 
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impression  of  the  sides  of  all  the  pages  agrees, 
and  lies  upon  the  impression  in  the  first  pulled 
side.  If  he  finds  they  agree  perfectly  well,  re- 
gister is  made.  But  if  the  impression  of  the  last 
pulled  side  of  the  register  sheet  stand  not  even 
with  the  impression  of  the  first  pulled  side,  either 
the  whole  length  of  the  sheet  orpart,  he  observes 
how  much  it  stands  uneven  ;  then  he  loosens  the 
quoin  or  quoins  on  the  farther  side  of  the  coffin, 
and  removes  them  backwards  till  they  stand  the 
proper  distance  off  the  sides  of  their  respective 
corners  ;  then  knocks  up  one  or  both  the  oppo- 
site quoins,  till  he  has  removed  the  chase,  and 
in  consequence  has  forced  the  opened  quoin  or 
quoins  close  against  their  corners.  Or  if  the 
impression  of  the  last  pulled  side  stand  within 
the  impression  of  the  first  pulled  side,  he  observes 
how  much  also,  and  loosening  the  hither  quoin 
or  quoins,  and  knocking  up  the  opposite,  as  be- 
fore, makes  register  for  the  sides  of  the  sheet. 

He  next  observes  how  the  register  of  the  head 
and  foot  agree  ;  and  if  he  find  they  agree  on 
both  sides  the  short  cross,  he  has  good  register, 
supposing  the  compositor  has  performed  his  of- 
fice, by  making  all  his  pages  of  an  equal  length. 

If  the  impression  of  the  last  pulled  sheet  lie 
without  the  impression  of  the  first  pulled  sheet 
toward  the  upper  or  lower  end  of  the  tympan, 
he  opens  the  quoins  at  the  respective  end,  and 
knocks  up  the  opposite  till  he  has  made  regis- 
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ter ;  to  try  which,  he  pulls  another  clean  regis- 
ter sheet  as  before,  and  it'  he  find  register  agree 
on  all  sides  of  the  form,  the  task  is  performed  ; 
if  not,  he  alters  it  till  it  does. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  compositor 
has  not  made  the  white  exactly  equal  between 
all  the  sides  of  the  crosses  ;  in  this  case,  altering 
the  qaoins  will  not  make  good  register  ;  the 
pressman,  therefore,  observes  which  side  has 
too  much  or  too  little  white,  and  unlocking  the 
form,  takes  out  or  puts  in  such  a  number  of 
leads  as  he  thinks  will  make  good  register, 
which  he  tries  by  pulling  a  sheet,  and  if  it  be 
necessary,  alters  it  again,  till  he  has  pulled  a 
sheet  with  good  register. 

Having  made  register,  he  proceeds  to  work 
it  off  ;  but  he  somewhat  varies  his  posture  in 
laying  on  the  sheet  ;  for,  as  before,  when  he 
worked  white  paper,  he  caught  the  sheet  by 
the  upper  farther  corner  with  his  right  hand, 
he  now,  having  taken  up  the  sheet,  catches  it  as 
near  the  farther  side  of  the  farther  point  hole 
as  he  can,  with  the  ball  of  his  righthand  thumb 
above  the  sheet,  and  the  ball  of  his  fore  finger 
under  the  sheet,  the  readier  to  lay  the  point 
hole  over  its  respective  point  ;  which  having 
done,  he  slips  his  body  a  little  backwards,  and 
both  his  hands  with  it,  his  right  hand  toward 
the  near  point  hole,  with  the  back  of  the  nails 
of  his  finger?  to  draw  or  stroke  it  over  the  pointy 
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and  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  as  they  come 
from  the  farther  corner,  nimbly  slipping  along 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  sheet,  till  they  come  to 
the  hither  corner  ;  and  then  with  his  fore  finger 
and  thumb  lays  hold  of  it,  in  order  to  guide  the 
point  hole  on  that  point  also  ;  then  pulls  that 
sheet,  as  before,  as  he  did  the  white  paper,  and 
so  successively  all  the  rest  of  the  reiteration. 
The  token  sheets,  as  he  meets  with  them,  he 
does  not  fold  down  again,  as  he  did  the  white 
paper. 

Covering  Tympans. 

The  tympan  is  covered  with  parchment  or 
linen,  the  former  is  preferable,  because  the  lat- 
ter is  apt  to  stretch,  and  the  tympan,  in  a  short 
time,  becomes  slack,  and  bags,  which  occasions 
a  slur  on  the  work.  The  skin  of  parchment  that 
is  used  should  be  of  an  equal  thickness,  and 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  wider,  and  three 
inches  longer  than  the  tympan. 

The  pressman  provides  himself  with  some 
stiff  paste  made  of  wheat  flour,  and  rubs  as  much 
of  it  on  the  edges  of  the  skin  as  will  cover  the 
tympan,  which  is  also  well  pasted.  He  then 
lays  the  skin  on  the  tympan,  and  draws  it  regu- 
larly, as  tight  as  possible,  on  all  sides.  Those 
parts  of  the  skin  that  come  on  the  grooves  of 
the  tympan  which  receive  the  point  screws,  is 
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cut  and  wrapt  round  the  inside  edge  of  the 
groove,  thus  admitting  a  free  passage  for  the 
screws.  After  having  fastened  the  skin  on  the 
sides  of  the  tympan,  he  draws  it  toward  the  joints 
which  receive  the  frisket,  and  with  a  knife  cuts 
across  these  joints  to  let  them  through  the  skin  ; 
he  then  puts  the  frisket  pins  through  the  same, 
and  makes  that  end  of  the  skin  fast.  He  next 
proceeds  to  the  lower  joints,  and  brings  the 
skin  as  tight  as  he  can  round  that  part  of  the 
tympan.  The  point  screws  and  duck's  bill  are 
then  put  on,  which  prevent  the  skin  from  start- 
ing. 

The  drawer  is  covered  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  its  warping,  a  stick  or 
piece  of  furniture  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  it 
till  it  be  perfectly  dry. 

The  skins  are  put  on  either  wet  or  dry  ;  if 
dry,  they  should  be  afterward  well  wet,  which 
makes  them  give  for  the  moment ;  as  they  dry 
they  contract,  and  are  by  this  means  rendered 
much  tighter  than  they  would  be  if  put  on  wet. 

Wetting  Paper. 

Paper  is  commonly  wet  in  a  trough  full  of 
clean  water.  The  pressman  places  the  dry- 
heap  on  the  left  hand  of  the  trough,  and  a 
paper  board  with  its  breadth  before  him  on  his 
right,  laying  first  a  wrapper  or  a  waste  sheet  of 
20* 


paper  on  the  paper  board,  that  it  may  not  soil 
the  iirst  sheet  of  the  heap.  Then  he  takes  up 
the  first  token,  and  lays  it  with  the  backs  of  the 
quires  toward  his  right  hand,  that  he  may  the 
readier  catch  at  the  back  of  each  quire  with 
that  hand  ;  he  lays  that  token  across  the  rest  of 
the  heap,  that  he  may  the  easier  know  when  he 
comes  to  the  end  of  it. 

He  takes  a  quire  by  the  centre  of  the  back  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  edge  of  it  in  his  left,  and 
lays  it  down  upon  the  waste  sheet,  opens  it,  and 
lays  on  it  a  few  sheets. 

Having  laid  down  his  dry  laying,  he  takes  the 
remainder  of  the  quire  off  the  dry  heap,  with 
the  back  of  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  edge  of 
it  in  his  left,  as  before,  and  closing  his  hand  a 
little,  that  the  quire  may  bend  rather  downward 
between  his  hands,  he  dips  the  back  of  the  quire 
into  the  left  hand  side  of  the  trough  ;  and  dis- 
charging his  left  hand  of  the  quire,  draws  it 
through  the  water  with  his  right  ;  but  as  the 
quire  comes  out,  he  quickly  catches  the  edge  of 
it  again  in  his  left  hand,  and  brings  it  to  the 
heap  ;  and  by  lifting  up  his  left  hand,  bears  the 
under  side  of  the  quire  off  the  dry  paper,  laid 
down  before,  lest  the  dry  sheet  should  stick  to 
the  wet  before  he  has  placed  the  quire  in  an 
even  position,  and  so  perhaps  wrinkle  a  sheet 
or  two,  or  else  put  a  dry  sheet  or  two  out  of 
their  even  position.  But  this  drawing  the  quire 
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through  the  water,  he  performs  either  quick 
or  slow  ;  if  the  paper  be  weak  and  spongy,  he 
performs  it  quickly  ;  if  strong  and  stuhborn. 
slowly.  To  place  this  quire  in  an  even  position, 
he  lays  the  back  of  it  exactly  upon  the  open 
crease  of  the  former,  and  then  lets  the  side  of 
the  quire  in  his  left  hand  fall  flat  down  upon  the 
heap  ;  and  discharging  his  right  hand,  brings  it 
to  the  edge  of  the  quire  ;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  left  thumb,  still  in  its  first  position,  opens 
or  divides  either  a  third  or  half  of  the  whole 
quire  according  to  the  quality  and  thickness  of 
the  paper  ;  and  spreading  the  lingers  of  his  right 
hand  as  much  as  he  can  through  the  length  of 
the  quire,  turns  over  his  opened  division  of  it 
upon  his  right  hand  side  of  the  heap. 

Having  wet  his  first  token,  he  doubles  down 
a  corner  of  the  upper  sheet  of  it  on  his  right 
hand,  so  that  the  farther  corner  may  lie  a  little 
towards  the  left  hand  of  the  crease  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  heap,  and  that  the  other  corner  may 
hang  out  on  the  near  side  of  the  heap,  about  an, 
inch  and  a  half;  this  sheet  is  called  the  token 
sheet,  as  being  a  mark  for  the  pressman,  when 
he  is  at  work,  to  know  how  many  tokens  of  that 
heap  are  worked  off. 

Having  wet  the  whole  heap,  he  lays  a  wrap- 
per or  waste  sheet  of  paper  upon  it,  that  the 
paper  board  may  not  soil  the  last  sheet  of  the 
heap  ;  then,  three  or  four  times  takes  up  as 
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much  water  as  he  can  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  throws  it  over  the  waste  sheet,  that  it  may 
moisten  and  soak  downwards  into  the  unwet  part 
of  the  last  division  of  the  quire. 

The  paper  being  thus  wet,  he  takes  up  the 
whole  heap  upon  the  paper  board,  and  sets  it 
by  in  a  part  of  the  room,  appropriated  for  that 
purpose,  and  lays  another  board  upon  it  ;  and 
upon  the  middle  of  the  board  sets  about  half  a 
hundred  weight,  and  lets  it  stand  by  to  press, 
commonly  till  next  morning ;  for  pressmen  ge- 
nerally wet  their  paper  after  they  have  left 
work  at  night.  All  paper  would  be  better  if  it 
were  separated  and  turned  in  the  course  of  the 
next  morning,  if  it  has  been  wet  over  night,  and 
pressed  again  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 

Knocking  up  Balls. 

Pelts  were  formerly  used  for  balls,  but  have, 
within  these  few  years,  been  entirely  laid  aside. 
The  oil-dressed  skin  has  been  substituted,  and 
found  to  answer  a  much  better  purpose.  They 
are  got  ready  to  knock  up  with  less  than  half 
the  labour,  and  last  longer  in  working.  They 
are  not  subject  to  putrefaction  in  hot  weather, 
nor  to  being  destroyed  by  maggots  ;  consequent- 
ly, printing  offices  are  free  from  that  nauseous 
stench  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject 
from  the  use  of  pelts. 
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The  skin  must  be  washed  in  clean  water,  and 
wrung  dry  ;  then  stretched  on  a  board,  and  a  lit- 
tle ink  rubbed  on  it  to  make  the  lining  adhere  to 
it  ;  some  rub  oil  on  it,  but  this,  by  finding  its 
way  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  in  this 
state  are  very  open,  may  mix  with,  and  injure 
the  ink  ;  the  lining  (which  is  generally  a  skin 
that  has  been  worn  out)  is  then  laid  smooth  on 
the  skin,  and  both  nailed,  with  one  noil,  to  the 
ball  stock  ;  after  which  the  different  cardings  of 
the  wool  are  laid  one  upon  the  other,  crosswise, 
till  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  ball  ;  it  is 
then  taken  up  by  the  bottom  corners,  and  grasp- 
ed into  a  circular  form,  with  which  the  bail  stock 
is  filled  ;  the  skin  is  then  brought  opposite  to  the 
part  already  nailed,  and  fastened  with  another 
nail ;  two  nails  are  then  driven  in  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  between  the  fastenings  already 
made,  the  skin  is  put  in  plaits,  and  a  nail  put 
through  each  plait. 

Balls  are  well  knocked  up  when  the  wool  is 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  full  even  face,  that  every 
part  of  the  skin  nany  bear  upon  the  letter  ;  not 
having  too  much  wool  in  them,  for  that  will  ren- 
der them  soon  hard  and  uneasy  for  the  press- 
man to  work  with  ;  nor  too  little,  for  that  will 
make  the  skin,  as  the  wool  settles  with  working, 
soon  flap,  and  wrap  over  into  wrinkles,  so  that 
he  cannot  so  well  distribute  the  ink  on  his  balls. 
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Rules  and  Remedies  for  Pressmen. 

Though  something  has  already  been  said  upoa 
the  duties  of  pressmen  under  the  respective 
heads  of  pulling,  beating,  and  rubbing  out  ink, 
the  importance  of  presswork  will  justify  the  in- 
sertion of  the  following  rules  and  remedies  for 
pressmen : 

About  everj^  three  sheets  a  small  quantity  of 
ink  should  be  taken,  and  during  the  intervals 
the  beater  is  not  employed  in  brayering  out  or 
taking  ink,  he  should  be  overlooking  the  heap 
in  order  to  detect  any  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
colour  ;  to  observe  if  any  letters,  quadrats,  or 
furniture  rise  ;  that  no  letters  are  drawn  out,  or 
battered  ;  that  the  register  be  good,  and  the 
work  free  from  picks  :  during  this  examination, 
ihe  balls  must  be  distributed  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

When,  through  carelessness,  too  much  ink 
has  been  taken,  it  should  be  removed  by  laying 
a  piece  of  clean  waste  paper  on  one  of  the  balls, 
and  distributing  them  till  the  ink  is  reduced  to 
the  proper  quantity. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  ink  does  not 
accumulate  on  the  side  of  the  balls,  which,  by  a 
little  careless  beating,  causes  monks.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  side  of  one  ball  must  occasionally 
be  distributed  against  the  face  of  the  other,  alter- 
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nately  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  distribute 
underhanded,  as  it  is  called. 

If  letters,  quadrats,  or  furniture,  rise  up  and 
black  the  paper,  they  should  be  put  down  with 
the  bodkin,  and  the  quarter  locked  up  tighter. 

If  any  letters  are  battered,  the  quarter  they 
are  in  must  be  unlocked,  and  perfect  ones  put 
in  by  the  compositor. 

When  bearers  become  too  thin  by  long  work- 
ing, they  should  be  replaced  by  thicker  ones. 

When  the  form  gets  out  of  register,  which  will 
often  happen  by  the  starting  of  the  quoins  that 
secure  the  chase,  it  must  be  immediately  put  in 
again,  as  there  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  defect 
in  a  book  than  a  want  of  uniformity  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

If  picks,  which  are  produced  by  bits  of  paper, 
skin,  or  film  of  ink  and  grease,  or  other  filth, 
get  into  the  form,  they  are  removed  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  or  needle  ;  but  if  the  form  is  much 
clogged  with  them,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  over 
with  clean  lye,  or  taken  off  and  washed  :  in  either 
case,  before  the  pressman  goes  on  again,  it  should 
be  made  perfectly  dry  by  pulling  a  waste  sheet 
or  two,  in  order  to  suck  up  the  water  deposited 
in  the  cavities  of  the  letter. 

The  puller  should  habituate  himself  to  glance 
his  eye  over  every  sheet,  as  he  takes  it  off  the 
tympan  ;  this  may  be  done  without  retarding  his 
progress  ;  by  following  thi  splan,  he  will  be  ena- 
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bled  to  detect  imperfections  which  may  escape 
the  beater. 

In  order  to  ensure  uniformity  in  receiving  ink 
from  the  block,  care  should  be  taken  to  brayer 
out  at  the  edge  of  the  block  small  quantities  at 
a  time.  While  this  is  doing,  the  balls  must  rest 
on  the  ball  rack,  with  the  right  hand  on  the  up- 
per ball-stock  handle. 

Torn  or  stained  sheets,  met  with  in  the  course 
of  work,  are  thrown  out  and  placed  under  the 
bank  ;  but  the  pressman  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  have  them  supplied  by  others. 
Creases  and  wrinkles  will  frequently  happen  in 
the  sheets,  through  care-less  wetting  of  the 
paper;  these  should  be  carefully  removed,  by 
smoothing  them  out  with  the  back  of  the  nails  of 

the  right  hand. 

In  twelves,  and  other  works  where  the  platen 
pinches  twice  upon  the  centre  pages,  dou- 
bling frequently  happens  ;  the  following,  among 
many  others,  are  the  causes  of,  and  remedies  for, 
this  evil. 

It  often  happens  that  the  face  of  the  platen  and 
the  drawer  are  both  dirty,  which  occasions 
them  to  stick  together ;  but  they  should  always 
be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

Slack  or  rickety  tympans  will  cause  dou- 
bling ;  and  leaning  the  body  against  the  carriage 
in  reaching  the  bar,  in  presses  without  guide 
cramps,  and  in  those  also  where  these  cramps 
do  not  act  with  truth. 
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The  not  being  loose  in  the  head  will  also  oc- 
casion this  defect;  the  short  bolts  should  be 
screwed  up  as  tight  as  possible. 

If  the  platen  be  slack,  or  otherwise  improper- 
ly tied  up,  this  defect  will  always  happen. 

Doubling  will  also  happen  from  the  following 
causes,  which  must  be  remedied  by  the  joiner 
and  smith  : 

When  the  tenons  of  the  head  are  so  narrow 
as  not  to  fill  the  mortises  in  the  cheeks. 

The  nut  and  garter  so  worn  as  not  to  admit 
the  spindle  to  work  close  in  them. 

The  hose  not  working  easy  and  steady  in  the 
shelves. 

The  wheel  on  the  spit  not  well  justified,  and 
its  having  too  much  play  in  the  ear,  which  causes 
an  unpleasant  check. 

The  paper  being  rather  too  dry  will  some- 
times cause  the  impression  to  double. 

Slurring  and  mackling  will  frequently  happen 
when  the  tympans  are  carelessly  and  suddenly 
put  on  the  form  :  they  should  always  be  laid 
down  easy,  and  the  slur  screw  made  use  of. 

Leaning  against  the  carriage,  as  before  men- 
tioned, will  cause  a  slur. 

if  the  platen  rub  against  the  rail  of  the  tym- 
pan, at  will  inevitably  cause  a  slur  and  mackle. 
This  can  easily  be  remedied  by  moving  the  tym- 
pans so  as  to  clear  the  platen. 

The  ear  of  the  frisketbeingso  long  as  to  cause 
21 
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it  to  rub  against  the  cheek,  always  produces  a 
slur ;  this  can  be  prevented  by  filing  off  a  part 
of  it. 

Loose  tympans  will  at  all  times  slur  the  work ; 
great  care  must,  therefore,  be  observed  in  draw- 
ing them  perfectly  tight. 

Independent  of  the  above  causes,  slurring  and 
mackling  will  sometimes  happen  ;  it  will  be  bet- 
ter in  this  case  to  tie  as  many  cords  as  possible 
across  the  frisket,  which  will  keep  the  sheet 
close  to  the  tympan. 

Before  the  pressman  leaves  his  work,  he  co- 
vers his  heap.  He  first  turns  down  a  sheet  like 
a  token  sheet,  where  he  leaves  off,  then  puts  a 
quantity  of  the  worked-off  sheets  on  it,  taking 
care  to  have  the  printed  side  upward,  that  his 
companion,  if  he  have  any,  on  coming  to  work 
first  in  the  morning,  may  not  be  deceived  in  ta- 
king it  for  the  reiteration.  Laying  the  blanket 
on  the  heap,  after  leaving  off  work,  is  a  bad  cus- 
tom. If  the  paper  be  rather  dry,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  put  wet  wrappers  on  it.  The  blankets 
should  always  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  that 
they  may  not  make  the  inner  tympan  damp  and 
slack. 

The  pressman's  next  care  should  be  to  look 
after  his  balls.  '  When  he  leaves  work  at  night, 
he  should  rub  the  ink  off  his  balls  with  lye,  and 
cap  them  with  a  moist  blanket.  If  the  blanket 
be  too  wet,  the  balls  will  become  water  soaked, 
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and  be  unfit  for  use,  without  much  trouble  and 
loss  of  time  next  morning. 

The  pressman  next  observes  whether  his  form 
be  clean  ;  if  so,  he  puts  a  sheet  of  waste  paper 
between  the  tympan  and  frisket,  and  lays  them 
down  on  the  form  :  if  it  be  dirty,  it  must  be  rub- 
bed over  with  clean  lye.  On  his  return  to  work 
in  the  morning,  he  takes  care  to  wet  the  tym- 
pan, (but  not  for  very  light  work.)  If  there 
should  happen  to  be  any  pages  in  the  form  par- 
ticularly open,  those  parts  of  the  tympan  where 
they  fall  must  not  be  made  wet. 

Printing  Red,  or  other  Colours,  with  Black. 

When  red  and  black  are  to  be  printed  on  the 
same  sheet,  the  form  is  made  ready  in  the  usual 
way,  and  a  line  traced  all  round  the  outside  of 
the  chace  on  the  stone  with  chalk,  or  any  thing 
that  will  accurately  show  the  exact  situation  in 
which  the  form  must  be  placed  after  it  has  been 
taken  off  the  press.  The  pressman  then  pulls  a 
sheet  in  order  to  get  those  words  or  lines  mark- 
ed, which  are  to  be  worked  red  ;  while  this  is- 
doing,  he  washes  the  form  thoroughly,  as  the 
least  dirt  remaining  on  it  will  destroy  the  beau- 
ty of  the  red.  The  form  is  then  laid  with  its  face 
downwards,  on  a  letter  board  covered  with  a 
press  blanket.  Those  words  marked  to  be  red 
are  then  forced  down,  (which  the  soft  and  spongy 
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nature  of  the  blanket  readily  admits  of,)  and 
nonpareil  reglets  nicely  fitted  into  the  vacancies, 
which  raise  the  red  lines  and  words  all  of  an 
equal  distance  from  the  other  matter.  A  sheet 
of  paper  is  then  pasted  on  the  form,  which  keeps 
the  nonpareil  underlays  in  their  proper  places. 
The  form  is  again  laid  on  the  press,  observing 
the  utmost  care  in  placing  it,  agreeable  to  the 
marks  before  made  on  the  stone.  It  must  then 
be  made  perfectly  fast  to  the  corner  irons,  as  it 
is  highly  important  that  it  remain  firm  and  im- 
inoveable  during  its  stay  on  the  press.  The. 
frisket  (which  is  covered  with  a  wrapper)  is 
then  put  on,  the  form  beat  over  with  the  red 
balls,  and  an  impression  made  on  it.  The  red 
words  are  then  cut  out  with  a  sharp-pointed  pen- 
knife, with  so  much  nicety  as  not  to  admit  the 
smallest  soil  on  the  paper  from  the  other  mat- 
ter. 

The  red  being  finished,  and  the  form  washed, 
the  compositor  unlocks  it,  (which  is  best  done 
on  the  imposing  stone,  as  the  pressman  can  easily 
lay  it  again  by  the  marks  made  on  the  press,) 
and  draws  out  the  red  lines,  and  fills  up  the  space 
with  quadrats.  When  this  is  done,  the  press- 
man cuts  out-the  frisket  for  the  black. 

An  extra  pair  of  points  are  used  to  prevent 
the  black  from  falling  on  the  red,  which  is  term- 
ed riding. 
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When  a  very  extensive  number  is  to  be  print- 
ed, two  forms  are  generally  used,  one  for  the 
red  and  another  for  the  black. 

There  is  another  method  of  placing  the  under- 
lays, which  is  adopted  for  broadsides,  &c.  with 
large  letter,  and  with  perhaps  only  two  or  three 
lines  of  red  in  them.  The  red  lines  are  taken 
out  on  the  press  stone,  and  the  underlays  put  in 
with  a  bodkin,  upon  which  these  lines  are  pla- 
ced, and  the  frisket  cut  out  as  before  mentioned. 

Balls  having  been  once  used  for  black,  cannot 
be  employed  for  any  other  colour  ;  and  as  print- 
ing with  red,  &c.  is  but  rarely  performed,  the 
balls  for  that  purpose  should  be  made  of  old 
parchment,  well  soaked,  which  may  be  done  in 
a  few  minutes.  These  balls  are  made  without 
stocks,  and  of  a  small  size.  For  almanacks, 
broadsides,  &c.  where  a  large  number  is  print- 
ed, a  new  pair  of  balls  are  made  in  the  usual 
way. 

Mixing  and  Grinding  Colours  with  Varnish. 

Varnish  is  the  common  menstruum  for  all  co- 
lours used  in  printing.  Red  is  the  colour  gene- 
rally used  with  black.  Vermilion,  with  a  small 
portion  of  lake,  produces  a  beautiful  red,  which 
should  be  well  ground  with  a  muller  on  a  marble 
slab,  till  it  be  perfectly  smooth.  If  it  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  gritty,  it  clogs  the  form,  and  con- 
21* 
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sequently  produces  a  thick  and  imperfect  im- 
pression ;  no  pains  should  therefore  be  spared 
to  render  it  perfectly  smooth  ;  it  may  then  be 
made  to  work  as  clear  and  free  from  picks  as 
black.  A  cheaper  red,  but  not  so  brilliant,  may 
be  prepared  with  orange  mineral,  rose  pink,  and 
red  lead. 

The  Prussian  blue  makes  also  an  excellent 
colour,  and  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
labour  to  render  it  perfectly  smooth.  It  is  also 
ground  with  the  best  varnish,  but  made  conside- 
rably thicker  by  allowing  a  greater  portion  of 
colour  with  the  same  quantity  of  varnish,  than 
the  red  ;  it  will  then  work  clear  and  free  from 
picks.  As  this  colour  dries  rather  rapidly,  the 
balls  will  require  to  be  frequently  scraped. 

Other  colours  may  be  made,  viz.  lake  and  rus- 
set, which  produce  a  deep  red  ;  verditure  and 
indigo,  for  blues  ;  orpiment,  pink,  yellow  ochre, 
for  yellows ;  verdigris  and  green  verditure, 
for  green,  4*c.  All  these  colours  should  be 
ground  with  soft  varnish,  being  in  themselves 
dryers,  or  they  will  so  choke  up  the  form  as  to 
require  it  to  be  frequently  washed,  as  well  as 
dry  and  harden  the  balls,  and  soon  render  them 
useless. 

The  best  colours  for  printing  are  those  of  the 
lightest  body  and  brightest  colour. 

Hot  lye,  made  of  pearlash,  should  be  used 
for  washing  the  forms. 
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PRINTING    PRESSES. 

FROM  the  time  of  Faust  down  to  the  present 
day,  improvement  in  the  printing  press  has  en- 
gaged considerable  attention  from  machinists  and 
experimental  printers  ;  age  after  age  time  and 
money  have  been  lavished  on  new  inventions  ; 
some  of  which  have  been  practically  beneficial, 
while  others  seem  to  have  been  originated  only 
to  perplex  and  discourage  the  printer.  If  it 
were  correct  to  judge  of  presses  from  the  exe- 
cution of  press  work,  the  conclusion  would  be 
irresistible,  that  no  real  improvement  has  been 
made  for  at  least  200  years  ;  but  this  would  be 
visiting  on  the  press  evils  that  may  be  attributed 
either  to  the  paper  maker,  the  ink  maker,  or 
the  pressman.  That  too  much  importance  is, 
general);, .  attached  to  the  construction  and  power 
of  the  prt  -s,  is  but  too  well  known  to  every  mas- 
ter printer,  for  both  his  pocket  and  his  patience 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact.  We  regret 
that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  remarking, 
that  the  rage  for  new  inventions  seems  to  take 
the  place  of  practical  experience,  attention,  and 
close,  observation.  While  we  look  upon  a  lauda- 
ble zeal  for  improvement  as  praiseworthy,  we 
hope,  nevertheless,  to  be  excused  for  endea- 
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vouring  to  direct  the  attention  of  printers  to 
other  means  of  producing  good  work  than  the 
power  and  construction  of  presses.  So  much 
depends  on  the  pressman,  in  wetting  down,  turn- 
ing, and  pressing  his  paper,  in  taking  and  distri- 
buting the  ink  on  his  balls,  in  keeping  them  in 
proper  order,  and  in  examining  the  sheets  as 
they  are  pulled,  that  the  press  itself  becomes,  in 
fact,  but  a  secondary  consideration  ;  hence  the 
probability,  that  at  the  period  above  mentioned, 
when  printers  undoubtedly  were  men  of  more 
scientific  knowledge,  and  more  ambitious  to  be 
considered  masters  of  their  profession,  greater 
inducements  were  held  out  to  journeymen  than 
at  the  present  time.  A  slovenly  pressman  can 
never  do  good  work.  Let  his  press,  his  paper, 
his  ink,  and  the  type  on  which  he  works,  be  all 
of  the  best  possible  kind,  if  he  does  not  keep 
his  balls  in  proper  order,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
expect  good  work  from  him  ;  so  with  respect  to 
each  article  he  uses.  In  short,  a  good  pressman 
will  do  better  work  on  a  bad  press,  than  a  bad 
pressman  will  do  on  a  good  press.  We  would, 
by  no  means,  discourage  new  inventions,  when 
they  are  of  real  evident  utility  ;  but  when  the 
amount  of  their  merits  is  the  mere  gratification 
of  idle  curiosity,  or  of  love  of  novelty,  we  would 
admonish  our  brethren  of  the  type  to  take  care 
that  they  "  do  not  pay  too  much  for  their  whistle." 
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In  giving  an  account  of  the  presses  now  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  prudence  demands  of  us 
not  to  make  comparisons  between  their  respec- 
tive merits  ;  with  this  view  we  have  given  the 
recommendations  of  others,  more  competent 
judges  than  ourselves.  If  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value,  it  is  no  more 
than  ought  to  be  expected  :  our  duty  is  merely 
to  give  the  profession  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves.  We  shall  notice  only  four  of 
them  ;  namely,  The  Columbian  Press,  The  Ruth- 
ven  Press,  The  Ramage  Screw  Press,  and  the  press 
invented  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  Columbian  Press. 

The  following  is  a  recommendation  of  this 
press  from  several  of  the  master  printers  of  the 
city  of  New-York. 

New- York,  June  17th,  1818. 

The  undersigned,  who  have  actually  used, 
or  witnessed  the  operations  of,  the  Columbian 
printing  press,  invented  by  Mr.  Clymer  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, most  cheerfully  embrace  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  of  it  to  their  brethren  in  the  pro- 
fession, who,  from  their  local  situations,  have 
not  yet  experienced  the  advantages  resulting 
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from  it.  Setting  aside  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  ease  and  facility  of  working  this  press,  the 
obtaining  two  parallel  and  accurate  surfaces  is 
particularly  worthy  of  consideration  ;  for,  by 
this,  an  even  impression  is  acquired  with  the  as- 
sistance of  but  one  press  blanket ;  the  type  is 
not  subject  to  wear  uneven,  and  the  elasticity 
that  two,  and  sometimes  more,  press  blankets 
give,  by  indenting  deeper  into  the  hair  strokes 
of  the  letter  than  the  bolder  parts  (which  are 
more  capable  of  resisting,  on  account  of  having 
a  broader  surface)  and  destroying,  in  a  short 
time,  the  beauty  of  the  type,  with  the  common 
press,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  prevented  in  this. 
The  durability  of  this  press,  from  being  wholly 
made  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  we  presume, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  We  also 
would  express  a  pleasing  disappointment  at  its 
so  seldom  becoming  out  of  order,  in  consequence 
of  the  strength  so  properly  given  to  those  parts 
most  requiring  it. 

The  Columbian  press,  for  power,  facility, 
even  impression,  and  beauty  of  mechanical  con- 
struction, we  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  we  think 
excels  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  and  ap- 
prehend the  day  is  yet  distant  when  it  will  be 
surpassed  in  either  of  those  particulars.  As  we 
feel  it  a  duty  to  encourage  new  inventions  in  our 
own  country,  more  especially  when  we  can  serve 
our  brethren,  and  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
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profession  by  it,  we  seriously  beg  leave  particu- 
larly to  recommend  the  Columbian  Press  to  con- 
sideration and  general  adoption. 

Collins  4"  Co.  Abraham  Paul, 

Michael  Burnham  &  Co.  Jona.  Seymour , 
Lang,  Turner  &  Co.  Ephin.  Conrad ', 
Amos  Butler,  Oram  £  Mott, 

Lewis  4"  Hall,  Jllexr.  Ming, 

Dvight  4'  Walker,  Clayton  $  Kingsland, 

JV.  Phillips,  J.  Desnoues, 

Samuel  ll'ood&orth,  Win.  Grattan  4«  Co. 

Geo.  Long,  Day  4*  Turner, 

Benjamin  G.  Jansen. 

The  following  notes  to  Mr.  Clymer  are  from 
two  eminent  printers  of  London. 

His  Majesty's  Printing  Office, 
London,  April  4th,  1818. 

SIR, 

Having  now  had  your  Columbian  Press 
at  work  for  some  weeks,  1  am  able  to  speak  de- 
cidedly in  its  favour,  and  to  say  that  I  consider 
it  as  superior  to  any  press,  worked  by  manual  la- 
bour, that  has  come  within  my  knowledge. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  SPOTISWOOD. 

MR.  GEORGE  CLYMER,   ) 

Virginia  Coffee-House,  > 

Coruhill,  London.     ) 
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London,  White  Friars,  April  3d,  1818. 

DEAR  SIR, 

You  wish  me  to  give  an  opinion  on  your 
patent  Columbian  Press.  I  have  now  tried  two 
of  them  for  some  time  past,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  they  are  far  superior  to  any  press 
I  have  seen,  both  for  quickness  and  great  power, 
and  have  no  doubt  they  have  only  to  be  tried  to 
be  immediately  adopted.  Any  reference  you 
may  make  to  me,  I  will  most  readily  answer. 
I  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  DAVISON. 

MR.  GEORGE  CLYMER,  ) 

Patent  Printing  Press  Maker,        > 
Virginia  Coffee-House,  London.  ) 

The  Ruthven  Press. 

We  have  never  seen  this  press  ;  but  having 
been  informed  that  Mr.  Adam  Ramage,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  undertaken  to  construct  presses 
on  the  Ruthven  plan,  and  that  two  of  his  make 
are  now  in  operation  in  that  city,  we  deem  it  a 
duty  to  give  the  following  description  of  it,  with 
recommendatory  letters  from  two  of  the  most 
eminent  printers  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  : 

"  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  adopting 
the  Ruthven  Press,  are  as  follows  :  1st.  The 
types  remain  stationary.  2d.  The  platen,  or 
pressing  surface,  is  the  size  of  the  whole  sheet. 
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3d.  A  saving  of  time  is  gained  by  the  platen  being 
brought  on  from  the  side.  4th.  Nearly  half  an 
inch  of  space  between  the  tympans  and  platen 
while  passing  over  the  types.  5th.  Any  degree 
of  pressure  may  be  correctly  and  uniformly 
given.  6th.  The  platen  being  down  at  each  end, 
and  the  resistance  sustained  against  the  under 
surface  of  the  tablet,  affords  the  most  complete 
security  to  all  the  parts.  7th.  The  large  press 
will  take  off  an  impression  from  a  small  piece  of 
work,  although  placed  at  one  end,  and  without 
requiring  any  block  to  bear  up  the  other  ;  of 
course,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  this  press,  to  place 
the  form  of  types  in  the  centre  of  the  tablet. 
8th.  The  two  surfaces  being  pressed  together 
without  any  connection  with  the  frame  of  the 
press,  it  requires  no  levelling,  or  staying  ;  and  a 
press  for  a  demy  or  royal  sheet  occupies  only 
about  42  inches  square.  9th.  The  accustomed 
motions  of  the  experienced  pressman  are  so  com- 
pletely retained  in  this  invention,  as  to  enable 
him,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  hours'  practice, 
to  work  with  equal  facility  as  at  the  common 
press.  10th  The  principles  and  construction 
are  equally  applicable  for  presses  not  larger  than 
one  cubic  foot,  which  are  capable  of  print- 
ing off  an  octavo  or  quarto  page  with  greater 
celerity  than  a  large  press,  and  may  be  worked 
on  a  table,  without  being  fixed.  This  not  only 
relieves  the  large  press  from  doing  such  work 
22 
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as  tends  to  injure  the  tympans,  but  will  also  fur- 
nish an  interesting  amusement  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  useful 
art  of  printing,  llth.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  printing  from  wood  engravings ;  or  blocks, 
with  colours,  it  being  well  known  that  the  abili- 
ties of  artists  in  this  line  can  only  be  discover- 
ed by  the  impression  produced.  The  Quarto 
presses  are  found  to  excel  in  taking  copies  from 
manuscripts,  either  in  single  letters  or  in  a  book  ; 
and  are  so  well  calculated  for  this  purpose,  that 
they  are  made  for  letter  copying  without  the 
printing  apparatus  ;  the  pressure  is  produced  in 
an  instant,  and  without  requiring  the  press  to  be 
fixed. 


Letter  from  James  Ballantyne,  Esq.  Printer,  to  David 
Bridges,  Jan.  Esq. 

Edinburgh,  20th  December,  1816. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  can  hardly  regret  that  I  have  postponed 
to  so  late  a  period  my  answer  to  your  letter, 
which  reached  me  in  the  country  last  Septem- 
ber, when  I  was  confined  to  bed  by  illness  ;  be- 
cause the  interval  which  has  since  elapsed  has 
enabled  me  to  reply  with  greater  satisfaction, 
both  to  you  and  to  myself,  to  the  questions  you 
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have  put  to  me  respecting  my  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ruthven's  Patent  Printing  Press. 

I  consider  that  press  to  be  very  greatly  supe- 
rior to  every  other  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity either  of  examining  or  proving  ;  and  I 
believe  there  is  none  with  which  I  have  not 
made  myself  practically  acquainted.  I  have 
long  used  the  common  press  ;  I  have  used,  but 
soon  discontinued,  the  French  Press  ;  the  Stan- 
hope Presses  used  in  my  establishment  have 
all,  save  one,  broke  to  pieces  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  my  chief  dependence,  with  the  exception 
of  the  common  press,  is  now  upon  the  excellent 
invention  of  Mr.  Ruthven. 

I  have  had  no  fewer  than  six  Stanhope  Presses 
by  different  makers,  and  I  believe  I  am  within 
the  mark  when  I  say,  that  not  one  of  them  has 
cost  me  less  than  the  full  half  of  its  original  cost 
in  repairs,  and  the  other  half  in  the  injury  ari- 
sing to  my  work  from  delay.  Out  of  sz'r,  two 
only  are  now  at  work  ;  the  others  are  lumber. 
I  request  you  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  presume 
to  draw  any  general  inference  respecting  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  Stanhope  Press,  from  my  own 
unfortunate  experience  of  it.  I  am  no  mecha- 
nist, and  am,  therefore,  wholly  incompetent  to 
deliver  even  an  opinion,  far  less  a  decision,  upon 
the  principles  on  which  that  press  is  construct- 
ed ;  I  understand  you  to  wish  that  I  should  give 
you  the  result  of  my  experience  as  a  printer 
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touching  the  practical  value  of  the  presses  I 
have  used,  and  in  that  I  cannot  go  wrong.  For 
the  last  twelve  months,  I  do  not  believe  my  work 
has  heen  three  times  stopt  by  any  accident  hap- 
pening to  Ruthven's  Presses,  and  never  for  more 
than  six  or  eight  hours  at  a  time  ;  so  trivial  was 
the  injury  that  took  place.  I  therefore  give  my 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of  this  most  ingenious 
and  practically  excellent  invention,  and  have 
no  doubt  whatever  of  its  speedy  and  extensive 
adoption. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  please 
of  this  letter. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faitjhful  servant, 

JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Waddel,  Manager  for  his  Majesty's  Printers f 
to  J.  Ruthven,  Printer. 

Edinburgh,  3d  January,  1817. 

SIR, 

Agreeably  to  your  request  to  be  in- 
formed how  I  am  pleased  with  your  Patent 
Printing  Press,  I  beg  to  say,  that,  after  a  trial  of 
it  for  more  than  twelve  months,  I  give  it  a  deci- 
ded preference  to  the  Common  Press,  and  to 
the  Newcastle  Stanhope  one,  both  of  which  are 
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in  the  Office  of  the  King's  Printers,  and  that, 
wherever  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  will  recom- 
mend it. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  WADDEL. 
Mr.  JOHN  RUTHVEN. 

Mr.  Ruthven  states  that  the  invention  of  his 
press  is  the  result  of  upwards  of  twenty-two 
years  practical  experience  as  a  Printer,  by 
which  he  has  been  enabled  to  study  every  im- 
provement that  could  render  it  simple  and  effec- 
tive. 

Ramage  Screw  Press. 

This  press  is  so  well  known  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  that  any  description  of  it  is 
unnecessary. 

We  will  merely  observe,  that  the  state  of  per- 
fection to  which  Mr.  Kamage  has  brought  this 
press  gives  it  a  superiority  over  all  others  of 
the  same  construction  ;  and  over  most  of  the 
newly  invented  presses,  it  has  one  decided  ad- 
vantage to  the  master  printer,  which  is,  that 
while  as  good  work  can  be  done  on  it,  the  price  is 
considerably  less.  Indeed,  the  high  price  at 
22* 
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which  the  new   presses  are  held  will  prevent 
their  being  generally  used. 

Wells9  Press. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  in 
time  for  publication  a  particular  account  of  this 
press,  which  we  expected  a  friend  to  furnish  us 
with.  The  reports  we  have  had  of  it  are  fa- 
vourable. Two  of  them  have  been  used  for 
some  time  in  Hartford,  and  have  given  satisfac- 
tion. 


TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

Ball-knife — A  blunt  knife  used  to  scrape  the 
balls. 

Ball-nails — Tacks  used  in  knocking  up  balls. 

Batik — A  stage  about  four  feet  high,  placed 
near  the  press. 

Beard  of  a  letter — The  outer  angle  of  the 
square  shoulder  of  the  shank,  which  reaches  al- 
most to  the  face  of  the  letter,  and  commonly 
scraped  off  by  founders. 

Bearer — A  piece  of  reglet  to  bear  the  impres  - 
sion  off  a  blank  page. 

Bite — Is  when  the  entire  impression  of  the 
page  is  prevented  by  the  frisket  not  being  suffi- 
ciently cut  out. 
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Blankets — Woolen  cloth,  or  white  baize,  to  laj 
between  the  tympans. 

Body— The  shank  of  the  letter. 

Botile-arsed — When  letter  is  wider  at  the  bot- 
tom than  the  top. 

Bottom-line — The  last  line  of  the  page. 

Brayer — Is  a  round  wooden  rubber,  almost  of 
the  form  of  a  ball-stock,  but  flat  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  not  above  three  inches  diameter  ;  it  is 
used  in  the  ink-block  to  bray  or  rub  ink. 

Break — A  piece  of  a  line. 

Broadside — A  form  of  one  full  page,  printed 
on  one  side  of  a  whole  sheet  of  paper. 

Broken  Letter — By  broken  letter  is  not  meant 
the  breaking  of  the  shanks  of  any  of  the  letters, 
but  the  breaking  the  orderly  succession  of  the 
letters  in  a  line,  page,  or  form,  &c.  and  min- 
gling the  letters  together,  which  mingled  letters 
are  called  pie.  It  is  more  properly  termed  bro- 
ken matter. 

Bur — When  the  founder  has  neglected  to  take 
off  the  roughness  of  the  letter  in  dressing. 

Casse  Paper — Broken  paper. 

Choke — If  a  form  be  not  washed  in  due  time, 
the  ink  will  get  into  the  hollows  of  the  face  of 
the  letter. 

Clean  Proof— When  a  proof  has  but  few  faults 
in  it,  it  is  called  a  clean  proof- 

Close  Matter — Matter  with  few  breaks  or 
whites. 
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Correct — When    the   compositor   mends    the 
faults  m  irked  in  the  proof,  he  is  said  to  correct. 

Corrections — The  letters  marked  in  the  proof 
are  called  corrections. 

Devil — The  errand  hoy  of  a  printing  office. 

Double — Among:  compositors,  a  repetition  of 
words  ;  also,  among;  pressmen,  a  sheet  that  is 
twice  pulled,  and  lifted  ever  so  little  off  the 
form  after  it  was  first  pulled,  does  most  common- 
ly, (through  the  play  of  the  joints  of  the  tympan) 
take  a  double  impression ;  this  sheet  is  said  to 
double.  Doubling  also  happens  by  the  loose 
hanging  of  the  platen,  and  by  too  much  play  the 
tenons  of  the  head  may  have  in  the  mortises  of 
the  cheeks,  and,  indeed,  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  decay  of  several  parts  of  the  press. 

Dressing  a  chase,  or  form — The  fitting  the 
pages  and  chase  with  furniture  and  quoins. 

Drive  out — When  a  compositor  spaces  wide. 

Empty  press — A  press  that  is  unemployed. 
In  general,  every  printing  office  has  one  for  a 
proof  press. 

Evenpage — The  second,  fourth,  sixth,  or  any 
other  even  numbered  page. 

Fat  face  or  fat  letter — Is  a  broad  stemmed 
letter. 

Fat  work — Is  when  there  are  many  white  lines 
or  break  lines  in  a  work. 

Fat  form — When  the  pressman  has  a  single 
pull. 
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First  form — The  form  the  white  paper  is 
printed  on,  which  generally  has  the  first  page  of 
the  sheet  in  it. 

Fly — The  person  that  takes  off  the  sheets 
from  the  press  in  cases  of  expedition. 

Follow — That  is,  see  if  it  follows  ;  is  a  term 
used  as  well  by  the  proof  reader  as  the  compositor 
and  pressman.  It  is  used  by  the  proofreader  and 
compositor  when  they  examine  how  the  begin- 
ning matter  of  a  succeeding  page  agrees  with  the 
ending  matter  of  the  preceding  page  ;  and  if 
the  folios  of  those  pages  properly  and  numeri- 
cally follow  and  succeed  one  another,  lest  the 
pages  should  he  transposed.  But  the  pressman 
only  examines  whether  the  folio  of  the  second 
page  falls  on  the  back  of  the  first 

Foot  of  a  page — The  bottom  or  end  of  a  page. 

Form — The  pages  when  fitted  into  a  chase. 

Foul-proof—  When  a  proof  has  many  faults 
marked  in  it. 

Fount — The  whole  number  of  letters  that  are 
cast  of  the  same  body  and  face. 

Frier — When  the  balls  do  not  take,  the  un- 
taking  part  of  the  balls  that  touches  the  form 
will  be  left  white  ;  or  if  the  pressman  skip  over 
any  part  of  the  form,  and  touch  it  not  with  the 
balls,  though  they  do  take,  yet  in  both  these  ca- 
ses the  white  places  are  called  friers. 

Full  form,  or  page — A  form  or  page  with  fevr 
or  no  breaks  or  white  lines. 
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Full  press — When  two  men  work  at  the  press. 

Fudge — To  contrive  without  necessary  mate- 
rials, or  do  work  in  a  bungling  manner. 

Get-in — Matter  is  got  in  in  aline,  page,  sheet, 
or  book,  if  letter  be  thinner  cast  than  the  print- 
ed copy  the  compositor  sets  from  ;  or  matter  is 
got  in  if  the  compositor  sets  closer. 

Good  colour — Sheets  printed  neither  too  black 
nor  too  white. 

Good  work — Is  so  called  in  a  twofold  sense  ; 
the  master-printer  calls  it  good  work  when  the 
compositors  and  pressmen  have  done  their  duty  ; 
and  the  workmen  call  it  good  work  if  it  be  light, 
easy  work,  and  they  have  a  good  price  for  it. 

Half-press — When  but  one  man  works  at  the 
press. 

Head  page — The  beginning  of  a  subject. 

Heap — So  many  reams  or  quires  as  are  set  out 
for  the  pressman  to  wet. 

Heap  holds  out — When  it  has  its  full  number 
of  sheets. 

Holds  out,  or  does  not  hold  out — These  terms  are 
applicable  to  the  quires  of  white  paper,  to 
wrought-off  heaps,  to  gathered  books,  and  sorts 
of  letter,  &c.  If  quires  of  paper  have  twenty- 
four  sheets  each  in  them,  they  say  the  paper 
holds  out  four  and  twenties.  Of  wrought-off 
heaps,  the  heap  that  comes  off  first  in  gathering 
is  said  not  to  hold  out.  Of  gathered  books,  if 
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the  intended  number  or  perfect  books  are  gather- 
ed, they  say  the  impression  holds  out ;  but  if  the 
intended  number  of  perfect  books  cannot  be  ga- 
thered off  the  heap,  they  say  the  impression 
does  not  hold  out.  And  so  for  sorts  of  letter. 

Horse — The  stage  on  which  the  pressmen  set 
the  heaps  of  paper  on  their  banks. 

Horse — If  any  journeyman  sets  down  in  his  bill 
on  Saturday  night  more  work  than  he  has  done, 
that  surplus  is  called  horse. 

Imperfection  of  Letters — When  the  founder  has 
not  cast  a  proportionable  number  of  each  sort,  it 
is  making  the  rest  of  the  fount  imperfect. 

Insertion — If  the  compositor  has  left  out  words 
or  lines,  the  proof  reader  inserts  it,  and  makes 
this  mark  A  where  it  is  left  out. 

Keep  in — Is  a  caution  either  given  to,  or  re- 
solved on,  by  the  compositor,  when  there  may 
be  doubt  of  driving  out  his  matter  beyond  his 
counting  off,  wherefore  he  sets  close  to  keep  in. 

Keep  out — The  practice  opposite  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Kern  of  a  letter — That  part  which  hangs  over 
the  body  or  shank. 

Lean  face — A  letter  whose  stems  and  strokes 
have  not  their  full  width. 

Letter  hangs — If  the  compositor  is  careless  in 
emptying  his  composing  stick,  so  as  to  set  the  let- 
ter loosely  down  in  the  galley,  and  they  stand 
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not  perfectly  square  and  upright,  the  letter 
hangs  ;  or  if  after  overrunning  on  the  correcting 
stone,  he  has  not  set  his  letter  in  a  square  posi- 
tion again,  before  he  locks  up,  the  letter  thus 
out  of  square  is  said  to  hang. 

Long  pull — Is  when  the  bar  of  the  press  re- 
quires to  be  brought  close  to  the  cheek  to  make 
a  good  impression. 

LOZB'  case — When  the  compositor  has  compo- 
sed most  all  the  letters  out  of  his  case. 

Mackle — When  part  of  the  impression  on  a 
page  appears  double,  owing  to  the  platen's  drag- 
ging on  the  frisket. 

Matter — The  series  of  the  disclosure  of  the 
compositor's  copy  ;  also,  the  letter,  when  it  is 
composed,  is  called  matter. 

Measure — The  width  of  a  page. 

Monk — When  the  pressman  has  not  distributed 
his  balls,  and  the  ink  lies  in  blotches,  it  is  called 
a  monk. 

Naked  form — When  the  furniture  is  taken  from 
about  all  the  sides  of  the  pages. 

Odd  page — The  first,  third,  and  all  uneven 
numbered  pages. 

Off—  Pressmen  are  said  to  be  off  when  they 
have  worked  off  the  designed  number  from  a 
form. 

Out — A  compositor  is  said  to  be  out  when  he 
has  composed  all  his  copy. 


Out  of  register — When  pages  are  not  worked 
even  on  each  other. 

Pale  colour— When  the  sheets  are  worked  off 
with  too  little  ink. 

Pelts — Untanned  sheep-skins  used  for  balls. 
Picks — When  any  dirt  gets  into  the  hollows  of 
the  letter,   which  chokes  up  the  face  of  it,  and 
occasions  a  spot. 

Point  holes — Holes  made  by  the  points  in  a 
worked  off  sheet  of  paper. 

Press  goes — When  the  pressmen  are  at  work. 
Pie — When  a  page  is  broken,  and  the  letters 
confused. 

Quarters — Octavos  and  twelves  forms  are  said 
to  be  imposed  in  quarters,  not  from  their  equal 
divisions,  but  because  they  are  imposed  and  lock- 
ed up  in  four  parts. 

Register  sheet — Sheet  or  sheets  printed  to 
make  register  with. 

Reiteration — The  second  form,  or  the  form 
printed  on  the  back  side  of  the  white  paper. 

Reglet — A  thin  sort  of  furniture,  of  an  equal 
thickness  all  its  length.  It  is  quadrat  high,  and 
of  several  thicknesses. 

Rise — A  form  is  said  to  rise,  when  in  rearing 
it  off  the  correcting  stone,  no  letter  or  furniture, 
&c.  drop  out. 

Runs  on  sorts — When  only  a  few  sorts  of  letters 
are  used  in  a  work. 
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Set  of—  Sheets  that  are  newly  worked  off  at 
the  press  often  set  off,  and  more  particularly  so 
when  beaten  with  soft  ink. 

Shank—The  square  metal  the  face  of  a  letter 
stands  on. 

Signature—Any  letter  of  the  alphabet  used  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  a  sheet,  as  a  di- 
rection for  the  binders  to  place  the  sheets  in  a 
volume. 

Slur— When  the  impression  of  the  sheet  ap- 
pears smeared. 

Sorts— The  letters  that  lie  in  every  box  of  the 
case,  are  separately  called  sorts  in  printers'  and 
founders'  language. 

Squabble — A  page  or  form  is  squabbled,  when 
the  letter  of  one  or  more  lines  are  got  into  any 
of  the  adjacent  lines  ;  or  when  the  letters  or  lines 
are  twisted  about  out  of  their  square  position. 

Stem — The  name  given  to  the  strait  flat 
strokes  of  a  strait  letter. 

Superior  letters- -These  are  often  set  to  mar- 
ginal notes,  references,  or  authorities  ;  they  are 
letters  of  a  small  face,  justified  by  the  founder 
in  the  mould  near  the  top  of  the  line. 

Thin  space — Ought,  by  a  strict,  orderly,  and 
methodical  measure,  to  be  made  of  the  thickness 
of  the  seventh  part  of  the  body  ;  though  founders 
make  them  indifferently  thicker  or  thinner. 

Turn  for  a  letter — It  often  happens  when  mat- 
ter runs  upon  sorts,  especially  in  capitals  or  some 
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other  sorts  seldom  used,  that  the  compositor 
wants  that  sort  the  matter  runs  on  ;  wherefore 
he  is  loth  to  distribute  letter  for  that  sort,  as 
perhaps  his  case  is  otherwise  full.  -Then,  in- 
stead of  that  letter  or  sort,  he  turns  a  letter  of 
the  same  thickness,  with  the  foot  of  the  shank 
upwards,  and  the  bottom  downwards ;  which 
turned  letter  being  easy  to  be  seen,  he  after- 
wards, when  he  can  accommodate  himself  with 
the  right  sort,  takes  out,  and  puts  the  right  let- 
ter in  its  room.  It  is  also  a  word  used  jocosely 
in  an  office ;  when  any  of  the  workmen  com- 
plain of  want  of  any  thing,  he  shall  by  another 
workman  be  answered,  "  Turn  for  it ;"  that  is, 
make  shift  for  it. 

Underhand — A  phrase  used  by  pressmen  for 
the  light  and  easy,  or  heavy  and  hard  running 
in  of  the  carriage.  Thus  they  say,  the  press 
goes  light  and  easy  under  hand,  or  it  goes  heavy 
or  hard  under  hand. 

Upper  hand — When  the  spindle  goes  soft  and 
easy,  the  pressmen  say,  it  goes  well  upper  hand, 
or  above  hand.  But  the  contrary  if  it  goes  hard 
and  heavy. 

White  line — A  line  of  quadrats. 

Wiite  page — A  page  that  no  matter  comes  in. 

White  paper — Although  the  first  form  be  print- 
ed off,  yet  pressmen  call  that  heap  white  paper, 
till  the  reiteration  be  printed. 
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PRICES  OF  PRINTING, 

AGREED  UPON  BY  THE  MASTER  PRINTERS  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW-YORK,  AT  A  MEETING  HELD  THE 
18TH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1815. 


BOOK     WORK. 

Composition. 

Brevier,  or  larger  type,  common  matter, 

from  printed  copy,  per  1000  ems,   .  .  $0  56* 

Minion,      (jgi 

Nonpareil, 75 

Pearl  and  Diamond, 1   00 

Works  from  manuscript  copy,  or  printed  copy 
containing  alterations,  interlineations,  and  era- 
sures, an  addition  of  6^  cents  per  1000  ems. 

Rule  and  figure  work  must  be  charged  two 
prices. 

Work  part  in  figures  and  part  plain  matter, 
such  as  common  arithmetics,  one  price  and  a  half. 

Rule  work,  with  columns  blank,  one  price  and 
a  half. 

Greek  and  Hebrew,  without  points,  one  price 
and  a  half — with  points,  two  prices  ;  the  asper 
not  to  be  considered  a  point. 
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French,  Latin,  or  any  other  foreign  language, 
in  common  type,  18f  cents  more  per  1000  ems 
than  the  prices  for  the  English  language. 


Press  Work.* 

Medium  paper,  or  less  size,  on  Brevier 

or  larger  type,  per  token, $0  56* 

On  Minion, 0  62^ 

On  Nonpareil,  and  all  less,  ....  0  75 

Royal  paper,  on  Brevier  or  larger  type,  0  68£ 

On  Minion, 0  75 

On  Nonpareil,  and  all  less,    ....  0  87£ 

When  a  form  contains  one  or  more  wood  en- 
gravings, an  addition  of  6£  cents  per  token  to 
be  charged. 

Rule  work  must  be  charged  one  price  and 
a  half. 

Pressing  sheets,  single,  one  dollar  per  1000  ; 
double,  75  cents. 

The  credit  on  Book  Work  shall  not  exceed 
four  months,  nor  shall  more  than  seven  per  cent, 
be  deducted  from  the  face  of  the  bill  for  cash. 

*  These  prices  are  calculated  for  an  edition  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  copi«s,  or  eight  tokens  on  a  form.  For  each  to- 
ken exceeding  eight  on  a  form,  on  type  larger  than  Minion, 
6  1-4  cents  advance ;  if  on  Minion,  12  I-2cents  ;  on  Nonpareil, 
183-4  cents;  if  on  type  less  than  Nonpareil,  25  cents. 
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JOB    PRINTING. 


— , .  not  otherwise  expressed,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood the  paper  is  not  included.] 

Deeds,  Leases,  and  Mortgages. 
[Broadside.] 


100  or  under,  glOOO 


200 
300 


jo  00 
14  00 


400  . 

500  . 

1000  . 


$16  00 
18  00 
30  00 


Polices  of  Insurance. 
500,  or  under,  $  18  00  |  1000 $30  00 


Bills  of  Lading,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Checks, 


1  quire,  .  . 

.   .  $3  00 

6  Quires 

#4    9^ 

2    

.   .     3  25 

7 

4  50 

3    

.   .     3  50 

8 

4     

.  .     3  75 

9 

5nn 

i    

.   .     4  00 

10  . 

5  25 

Ream, 


$8  00 
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Foolscap,  or  Quarto  Post  BlanKs. 

[On  Pica,  or  larger  type,  one  page,  and  one  on  a  sheet.] 


1  quire,  .  ...  $2  00 

2 2  25 

3 2  50 

4 2  75 

5 3  00 

6  3  25 


7  quires,  .  .  .  $3  50 

8 3  75 

9 4  00 

10 4  25 

Ream, 6  00 

Each  ream  after,  3  00 


When  printed  two  on  a  sheet,  one  ream,    7  60 
For  each  ream  after  the  first, 4  50 

When  on  type  smaller  than  Pica,  or  where 
more  than  one  page  is  set  up,  the  calculation 
may  be  made  at  75  cents  per  1000  ems,  if  on 
common  type — if  on  script,  one  dollar  per  1000 
ems,  and  75  cents  per  token. 


Prices  Current. 

Composition,  per  1000  ems, $1    12 

Press  work,  per  token, 1   12 


Circular  Letters. 

For  100  or  less, $3  00 

Each  additional  100,     1  00 
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Large  Cards. 
[Cards  to  be  included,  at  thirty  cents  per  pack.] 


1  pack  or  less, 
2  .... 

$1  76 

2  50 

11  packs, 
12 

...  $9  25 
10  00 

3  

.  3  25 

13  .  .  . 

10  75 

4  

.  4  00 

14  .  .  . 

...  11  50 

5  

.  4  75 

15  .  .  . 

...  12  25 

6  

.  5  50 

16  .  .  . 

...  13  00 

7  

.  6  25 

17  .  .  . 

13  75 

8  

.  7  00 

18  .  .  . 

...  14  50 

9  

.  7  75 

19  . 

16  25 

10  , 

.  8  50 

20 

.  16  00 

Small  Cards. 
[Cards  to  be  included,  at  eighteen  cents  per  pack.] 


1  pack  or  less, 
2  

$1  50 

.  2  00 

11  packa, 
12  .  .  .  . 

...  $6  50 
...  7  00 

3  

.  2  50 

13  .... 

...  7  50 

4  

.  3  00 

14  .  .  .  . 

...  8  00 

5  

.  3  50 

15  .  .  .  . 

...  8  50 

6  ...... 

.  4  00 

16  .... 

9  00 

7  

.  4  50 

17  .  .  .  . 

...  9  50 

8  

.  5  00 

18  .... 

...  10  00 

9  

.  5  50 

19  .  . 

...  10  50 

10  . 

.  6  00 

20. 

.  11  00 

Care?*,  if  printed  on  Paper. 

[Paper  to  be  included,  not  finer  than  Foolscap,  at  fire  dol- 
lars per  ream,  retail  price.] 


50  or  less, 
100  .  .  .  . 
200  .... 
300  . 


50 
75 
25 
75 


400 

500 

1000 

2000 


§3  25 
3  75 
6  00 
9  00 


Labels. 

[The  size  of  labels  is  less  than  that  of  a  playing  card,  and 
without  a  border — with  a  border,  to  be  considered  as  a  card 
on  paper.  Paper  to  be  included,  at  five  dollars  per  ream.] 


100  or  less,  . 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700  . 


1  75 

900  .  . 

.  .  .  3  50 

2  00 

1000  .  . 

.  .  .  3  75 

2  25 

2000  .  . 

.  .  .  5  75 

2  50 

3000  .  . 

.  .  .  7  50 

2  75 

4000  .  . 

9  00 

3  00 

5000  , 

.  10  00 

Quarto  Handbills. 
[Paper  to  be  included,  at  five  dollars  per  ream.] 

50  or  less,  .  .  $1   50  I  200  or  less,  .  .  $3  00 
100 2  00     300 4  00 


For  each  succeeding  hundred,  75  cents. 
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Folio  Handbills. 
[Paper  to  be  included,  at  five  dollars  per  ream,  j 

50  or  less,  .   .  $3  00  j  200 $6  00 

100 4  00  I  300 8  00 

For  each  succeeding  hundred,  gl  50 

General  Remarks. 

FOR  all  Job  Work  for  the  trade,  or  for  book- 
sellers, a  deduction  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  print- 
ing, may  be  made. 

All  Job  Work,  the  price  of  which  is  not 
herein  specifically  provided  for,  must  be  charged 
at  75  cents  per  token,  and  75  cents  per  1000 
ems,  if  common  plain  matter.  If  rule  and 
figure  work,  double  ;  if  rule,  with  columns  left 
blank,  one  price  and  a  half;  if  part  figures,  and 
part  plain,  in  about  the  proportion  of  ordinary 
arithmetical  works,  one  price  and  a  half  of  com- 
mon matter.  If  in  a  foreign  language,  one  price 
and  a  half  for  the  composition. 

Fitting  up  furniture  for  an  octavo  pamphlet  or 
bookv  not  exceeding  five  sheets,  to  be  charged 
one  dollar  ;  all  other  impositions  25  cents  extra, 
progressively,  in  proportion  to  the  size.  For 
all  works  exceeding  five  sheets,  no  charge  to 
be  made. 
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Title  pages,  or  Proposals,  to  be  charged  at 
the  rate  of  1  dollar  and  50  cents  per  1000  ems, 
and  75  cents  per  token. 

Alterations  from  copy,  made  by  authors  or  pub- 
lishers, to  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  40  cents 
per  hour. 

All  type  larger  than  English  to  be  calculated 
as  English. 


JOURNEYMEN'S  PRICES. 

The  following  scale  of  prices  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
J\'tw-York  Typographical  Society,  October  7, 1S17. 


COMPOSITION. 

1.  All  works  in  the  English  language,  common 
matter,  from  English   to  Minion    inclusive,   27 
cents  per  thousand  ;  in  Nonpareil,  29  cents  ;  in 
Pearl,  37£  cents  ;  in   Diamond,  50  cents  :  in  all 
cases  head  lines  and  directions,  or  signatures  and 
blank  lines,  to  be  included.     An  odd  en  in  width 
or  length,  to  be  reckoned  an  em  ;  if  less  than  an 
en,  not  to  be  counted. 

2.  All  works  done  in  foreign  languages,  com- 
mon matter,  to  be  paid  4  cents  extra  per  thousand 
ems. 
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3.  Works  printed  in  Great  Primer,  or  larger 
type,  to  be  counted  as  English. — Script,  30  cents 
per  thousand. 

4.  All  workmen  employed  by  the  week,  shall 
receive  not  less  than  9  dollars  in  book  offices  and 
on  evening  papers,  and  on  morning  papers  not 
less  than  10  dollars. 

5.  Works  done   in  the  English  language,   in 
which  words  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  &c.  or 
any  of  the   dead  characters  occur,  should  they 
average  one  word  per  page,  it  shall  be  consider- 
ed sufficient  to  become  a  charge,  which  shall  be 
settled  between  the  employer  and  employed. 

6.  Works  done  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with- 
out points,  shall  be  paid  15  cents  per  thousand 
ems  higher  than  common  matter  ;  with  points, 
to  be  counted  half  body  and  half  points,  and  paid 
double. 

1.  That  making  up  a  set  of  furniture  for  a 
work  of  five  sheets  or  under,  if  an  octavo,  be 
paid  25  cents.  All  other  impositions  to  be  paid 
three  cents  extra,  progressively,  in  proportion 
to  the  size — a  single  form  shall  constitute  a  set. 

8.  Works   done   partly  in  figures   and  partly 
plain,  such  as  arithmetical  works,  &,c.  to  be  paid 
30  cents  per  thousand   ems.     Rule   and  figure 
work  to  be  paid  double. 

9.  Broadsides,  such  as  leases,  deeds,  &c.  done 
on  English  or  smaller  type,  to  be  paid  27  cents 
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per  thousand  ems.     Play  bills,  porting  bills,  &c. 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  hour. 

10.  Algebraical  works,   or  those   where  cha- 
racters of  music  are  the  principal  part,  and  works 
composed  principally  of  medical,  astronomical, 
or  other  signs,  to  be  paid  double. 

1 1 .  Time  lost  by  alteration  from  copy,  or  by 
casing  or  distributing  letter,  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  per  hoar. 

12.  All  works  composed  from  manuscript  copy, 
2  cents  extra. 

13.  Side,  bottom,  or  cut-in  notes,  to  be  agreed 
on  between  the  employer  and  employed. 


PRESS  WORK. 

1.  Book  work,  done  on  Brevier    or  larger 
type,  on  medium  or  smaller  paper,  33  cents  per 
token  ;  on  smaller  type,  35  cents.    Royal  paper, 
on  Brevier  or  larger  type,  35  cents  per  token  ; 
on  smaller  type.  37£  cents  per  token.     Super- 
royal  paper,  on  Brevier  or  larger  type,  36  cents 
per  token  ;  on  smaller  type,  39  cents  per  token. 

2.  A  token  of  paper,  if  on  book  work,  to  con- 
sist of  no  more  than  ten  quires  and  a  half  ;  and  if 
on  a  daily  paper,  no  more  than  ten.     For  cover- 
ing Tympans,   37£  cents  each  ;   Tympan  and 


, 
Drawer  to  be  considered  as  two. 

24 
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3.  Jobs,  folio,  quarto,  &c.  to  be  paid  33  cents 
per  token. 

4.  Cards,  if  100  or  under,  30  cents  ;  for  each 
•additional  pack,  if  not  more  than  five,  12^  cents  ; 
if  over  five,  10  cents. 

5.  Broadsides,  on  Bourgeois  or  larger  type, 
45  cents  ;  on  smaller  type,  50  cents  per  token. 

6.  Three  cents  extra  to  be  paid  on  forms  con- 
taining wood  engravings. 

7.  No  journeyman    working    at    press    on  a 
morning  daily  paper,  shall  receive  a  less  sum 
than  10  dollars  for  his  weekly  services  ;  nor  those 
on  an  evening  paper,  a  less  sum  than  9  dollars. 
If  the  quantity  of  work  should  exceed  eight  to- 
kens per  day,  the  whole  to  be  charged,  if  on  a 
morning  paper,  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  token  ; 
if  an  evening  paper,  40  cents  per  token.     Daily 
papers  not  exceeding  six  tokens  per  day,  if  a 
morning  paper,  9  dollars  per  week,  if  an  even- 
ing paper,  8  dollars  per  week. 

8.  All  works  don§  on  parchment  to  be  settled 
between  the  employer  and  employed. 

9.  Working  down  a  new  press  to  be  settled 
between  the  employer  and  employed. 

10.  If  at  any  time  a  pressman  should  be  obli- 
ged to  lift  his  form,  before  it  is  worked  off,  he 
shall  be  allowed  33  cents  for  the  same. 

1 1 .  A  pressman  shall  receive  for  teaching  an 
apprentice  press  work,  for  the  first  three  months, 
5  cents  per  token,  and  for  the  three  months  fol- 
lowing, 3  cents  per  token. 
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PRINTING  INK. 

GOOD  ink  is  essential  to  produce  good  work  j 
it  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  printers  that 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  who  fur- 
nish this  article  of  a  superior  kind.  Mr.  Roger 
Prout,  and  Mr.  George  Mather,  who  are  the 
manufacturers  of  ink  in  this  city,  have  both 
been  highly  recommended  by  the  profession  for 
the  ink  they  have  made,  and  no  doubt  deservedly 
so.  It  would  be  invidious  in  us  to  speak  of 
their  relative  claims  on  the  printers  for  encou- 
ragement ;  we  shall,  therefore,  merely  insert 
the  advertisements  furnished  by  themselves. 


PHCENIX  INK  MANUFACTORY, 

NO.  63  SPRING  STREET, 
WE  ir- YORK. 

The  subscriber  having,  for  several  years  past, 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  manufacturing 
of  printing  ink,  during  which  time  he  has  made 
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several  valuable  improvements  in  the  admixture 
and  proportioning  of  the  different  ingredients, 
is  persuaded  that  he  can  furnish  that  article  su- 
perior in  quality  to  any  hitherto  exhibited  for 
sale  in  this  country. 

Having  been  led  to  expect  a  general  and  ge- 
nerous support,  he  has  erected,  at  considerable 
expense,  a  large  building  of  brick,  with  seven 
apartments,  three  of  which  are  for  his  fires 
and  boilers,  two  for  making  colour,  and  two  for 
stock,  and  machines  that  are  worked  by  horse 
power.  He  now  respectfully  solicits  the  patron- 
age of  printers,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
experiments  and  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  article. 

ROGER  PROUT. 

A".  B.  R.  PROUT  continues  to  make,  and  sell 
for  cash,  (or  according  to  agreement?)  his  WAR- 
RANTED and  approved  printing  inks,  at  the  fol- 
lowing reduced  prices,  for  book-offices  :  No.  1. 
at  100  cts.  per  Ib.  No.  2.  75  cts.  No.  2J.  62£ 
cts.  No.  3.  40  cts.  No.  4.  34  cts.  and  news 
offices  will  be  supplied  at  30  cts. 

#*#  Orders  through  the  medium  of  the  Post- 
Office  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 
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PRINTING  INK  MANUFACTORY. 

GREEX,  NEAR  PRINCE  STREET, 
XEW-YORK. 

The  subscriber  has  for  some  time  past  pursu- 
ed the  business  of  manufacturing  printing  ink  ; 
and  that  which  he  has  furnished  having  met  the 
approbation  of  those  who  have  used  it,  he  is  en- 
couraged to  solicit  the  patronage  of  printers  ge- 
nerally. Having  worked  at  the  printing  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years  as  a  pressman,  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  is  practically  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  ink  necessary  to  produce 
good  work,  and  that  he  is  enabled  to  supply 
those  who  favour  him  with  their  custom  with  as 
good  ink  as  can  be  procured  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  as  reasonable  terms. 

GEORGE  MATHER. 

A".  B.  The  manufactory  being  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  business,  persons 
giving  orders  to  execute,  will  please  to  drop 
them  into  the  post  office,  directed  as  above,  and 
may  depend  on  their  being  executed  faithfully, 
and  without  delay.  Printers  from  the  country 
who  order  ink,  will  please  to  give  their  address 
while  in  the  city. 
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PRINTERS'  WAREHOUSE 

32  BURLING  SLIP,  NEW- YORK. 

'•  ifoiT,  in  presenting  a  list  of  a  part  of  the 
materials  i'or  sale  at  his  warehouse,  would  con- 
sider himself  deficient  in  gratitude  to  his  cus- 
tomers, were  he  not  to  acknowledge  how  much 
he  feels  obligated  to  the  profession  for  their 
very  liberal  support.  He  has  considerably  im- 
proved the  establishment,  aided,  as  it  has  been, 
by  his  friends  and  printers  generally,  since  he 
originally  commenced  it — and  hopes  that  a  con- 
ttniiaure  of  their  favours  will  enable  him  to 
render  it  really  and  substantially  useful  to  his 
typographical  brethren.  .Among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  are  respectfully  submitted  to 
their  notice  : 

The  Columbian  Printing  Press,  for  book  work,  or  largest 
newspaper,  in  vented  by  Clymer;  the  various  other  Presses 
in  use;  Standing  Presses,  different  sizes,  from  50  to  150 
dollars;  Press  Boards  for  do.:  Press  Papers  fordo. ;  Type, 
tVoin  the  various  Foundries,  such  as  English,  English  and 
Columbian  Backslope,  Pica.  Small  Pica,  Long  Primer, 
Bourgeois,  Brevier,  Brevier  on  Minion  body,  Minion, 
Nonpareil,  Pearl,  and  other  sizes  of  Type,  together  with 
flowers  of  entire  new  designs,  and  Ornamental  Letter  for 
jobbing;  Printing  Ink,  from  the  Factories  of  Mather  and 
•»f  Prout,  New-York,  of  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  and  of 
John  f.  V>'ell?,  Hartford,  various  qualities ;  Chases,  Cast 
Iron.  Medium:  for  Octavo  form  :  do.  do.  Foolscap,  with 
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one  bar;  do.  do.  for  Cards;  do.  Wrought  Iron,  Super- 
royal,  one  bar ;  do.  do.  Royal,  shifting  bars ;  do.  do.  Me* 
dium,  do. ;  do.  do.  Demy  do. ;  do.  do.  Foolscap,  do. ;  do. 
do.  Quarto  Jobs  ;  do.  do.  for  Cards  ;  Sheepsfoots ;  Screw- 
drivers ;  Sticks,  entirely  of  Iron,  for  book  and  newspaper 
work ;  do.  do.  for  Jobs,  from  12  to  24  inches  ;  do.  Maho- 
gany, for  broadsides  ;  Shears  ;  Spring  Points  ;  Common 
uo.  ;  Bodkins ;  Saws  ;  Girths ;  Ballskins,  for  newspaper 
work  ;  do.  do.  by  the  dozen  ;  do.  for  bookwork  ;  do.  do. 
by  the  dozen  ;  Ballstocks,  7  inches  diameter  ;  do.  6  do.  ; 
do.  5  1-2  do. ;  Ballnails  ;  Wool  for  balls  ;  Woolcards  ; 
Sweet  oil ;  Sponges  ;  Compositor's  candlesticks ;  Snuffers ; 
Imposing-stones,  with  frames,  for  two  forms  ;  Brass  double 
rule,  by  the  foot ;  Single  rule,  do  ;  Newspaper  column 
rules,  Nonpareil  thick,  cut  to  lengths,  per  order ;  Orna- 
mental rules,  in  imitation  of  French  metal  dashes ;  Tin, 
cut  suitable  for  composing  rules  ;  Parchments,  suited  for 
the  Clymer  book  press ;  do.  do.  the  inner  tympan  ;  do. 
do.  the  Ramage  press  ;  do.  do.  the  inner  tympan — a  hand- 
some discount  made  by  the  roll  containing  60  each,  of 
which  a  beautiful  assortment  for  printing  blanks  are  on 
hand;  Lye-brushes,  large  and  small ;  Proof  do. ;  Dust  do.; 
Pick  do. ;  Leads,  3,  4,  5, 6,  and  7,  to  a  Pica  em,  cut  to  any 
length  to  suit  orders  ;  Metal  cuts,  of  houses  and  ships,  cal- 
culated for  newspapers,  on  Minion,  Brevier,  or  Bourgeois 
bodies  ;  do.  steam-boats  and  stages,  same  bodies  :  Cases 
of  Cherry,  perfectly  tight ;  do.  White  wood;  do.  for  Greek  ; 
do.  for  figure  and  rule  ;  also,  flower  cases ;  Cases  for  Alge- 
bra, with  a  plan  for  laying  the  sorts ;  Galleys  for  Folio 
Jobs  ;  do.  Quarto  ;  do.  newspaper  and  book  work ;  do. 
Brass,  for  news  ;  Frames,  containing  slides  to  admit  cases ; 
do.  without  slides;  Case  Racks,  for  thirty  cases ;  Swing 
troughs,  for  washing  forms  ;  Wetting  troughs,  with  legs; 
Furniture,  inch  and  quarter  wide,  and  under ;  together 
with  reglet,  accurate  to  ever}'  size  of  letter;  Furniture, 
over  inch  and  quarter,  and  taper  furniture  ;  Reglet,  type 
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..~.e..c,ior  mourning  border;  Boxes  for  sa, .  ...g  mrimuic 
true  ;  Stereotype  blocks,  to  order ;  Letter  boards  ;  Paper 
do. ;  Board  racks  ;  Mallets  ;  Shooting-sticks,  hickory  and 
boxwood ;  Plainers  ;  Quoins  ;  Press  blankets  ;  Scale- 
boards  ;  Page-cords  ;  Blank  cards,  large,  first  quality  ;  do. 
do.  second  do. ;  do.  common  size,  first  do. ;  do.  do.  second 
do. ;  do.  small,  first  do. ;  do.  do.  second  do. 

Second  hand  type  for  sale.  Specimens,  with  the  price, 
will  be  sent  to  any  request. 

Those  who  give  written  orders,  will  please  designate  the 
particular  articles  they  wish,  where  different  kinds  ar<» 
hero  mentioned. 


COMMISSION 

PAPER  WAREHOUSE. 

The  subscriber,  by  the  advice  of  the  profes- 
sion, has  included  in  his  PRINTERS'  WAREHOUSE 
the  article  of  paper  of  every  kind,  on  an  exten- 
sive plan.  His  arrangements  with  paper  makers 
enable  him  to  supply  printers  with  paper  of  all 
qualities,  in  any  quantity  they  may  want,  at  the 
manufacturer's  prices.  He  would  particularly 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  this  part  of 
his  business. 

f.  HO1T. 
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PRINTERS'  WAREHOUSE. 

M.    SMITH, 
241  PEARL  SREET,  NEW-YORK, 

HAS  constantly  on  hand,  a  variety  of  Printers* 
materials,  to  wit :  Chases,  Composing1  Sticks, 
Brass  Rules,  Standing  Gallies,  Standing  Racks, 
Composing  Stands,  Slice  Gallies,  and  most  ar- 
ticles requisite  in  the  printing  business.  All 
orders  attended  to  with  promptitude  and  punc« 
tuality. 

New-York,  November  26,  1818. 


PRICES 


OF 


PRINTING  TYPES. 


English,  and  all  larger, $0  52 

Pica, 0  55 

Small  Pica, 0  58 

Long  Primer, 0  66 

Bourgeois, 0  76 

Brevier, 0  86 

Minion, 1  13 

Nonpareil, 1  75 

Pearl, 2  50 

Script, 1  25 


SPECIMEN 


PRINTING  TYPES, 


FROM  THE 


OF 


*0.    11 


THAMBS-STHEHT, 


We  regret  that  the  size  of  this  work  will  not  admit  spe- 
cimens of  all  the  variety  of  type  cast  at  this  foundry.  It 
enables  us,  however,  to  give  specimens  of  the  sizes  most 
generally  in  use.  For  a  more  particular  view,  reference 
must  be  had  to  the  specimen  published  by  Mr.  White, 
which  exhibits  all  the  sizes,  from  ten  lines  pica  down  to 
pearl,  inclusive. 

At  his  foundry  in  Boston,  he  furnishes  all  sizes  of  type, 
of  the  same  cut  and  quality  as  those  cast  by  him  in  New- 
York. 

Mr.  W.  has  also  made  arrangements  which  will  enable 
him  to  supply,  at  a  short  notice,  any  articles  that  may  be 
ordered  by  the  trade,  such  as  presses,  cases,  ink,  paper, 
chases,  composing  sticks,  furniture,  &c. 
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Great  Primer,  No.  2. 

Quousque   tandem    abutere, 

Catilina,    patientia     nostra  P 

quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste 

tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem 

sese  effrenata  jactabit  auda- 

cia  ?    nihil  ne  te  nocturrium 

presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 

vigilise,  nihil  timer  populi,  ni- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 

PQRSTUVWXYZ& 
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Quousque    tandem     abutere, 

Catilina,    patientia    nostra  ? 

quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste 

tuus  eludet?   quern  ad  Jinem 

sese  effrenata  jactabit  auda- 

da?    nihilne     te     nocturnum 

presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 

J1BCDEFGHIJKLM.K 


English. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Cati- 
lina,  patientia  nostra?  quamdiu 
nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ? 
quern  ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jac- 
tabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  noctur- 
num  presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 
vigiliaB,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil 
consensus  bonorium  omnium,  nihil 
hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus 
locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ, 
RSTUVWXYZ.  MCE. 

1234567890. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina, 
patientia  nostra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam 
furor  iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad 
jinem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  auda- 
cia? nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium 
palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilice,  nihil  ti- 
mor populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum 
omnium,  nihil  hie  munilissimus  ha- 
bendi senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora 
vultusque  mover unt?  pater e  tua  con- 
A  BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPqR 
STUFWXYZ. 


PICA,  No.  2. 

Quousquc  tandem  abutere,  Catilina. 
patientia  nostra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiarn 
turor  iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  linem 
sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia?  nihilne 
te  nocturnum  praesidium  palatii,  nihil 
urbis  vigilia?,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil 
consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hi 
munitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus, 
nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt? 
patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis?  coristric- 
tain  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  te- 
neri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vidcs? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
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Quoiisque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  pa- 
tientia nostra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor 
iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  sese  effre- 
nata jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  noctur- 
num presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigi- 
lice,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bo- 
norum omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus 
habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora 
vultusque  moverunt?  patere  tua  consilia 
non  sentis?  cnostrictam  jam  omnium  ho- 
rum conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam 
JBCDEFGHIJKLMJVOPQR 
STUVWXYZ 


Pica  No.  3. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina, 
patierttia  nostra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam 
furor  iste  tuus  eludet?  quemad  finem 
sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia?  nihil- 
ne  et  nocturnum  praesidium  palatii,  ni- 
hil  urbis  vigilae,  nihil  timor  populi,  ni- 
hil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil 
hie  muriitissimus  habendi  senatus  lo- 
cus, nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  move- 
runt?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis? 
constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  con- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZ 
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Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  pa- 
tient ia  nostra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor 
iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  sese  effre- 
nata jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nocturnum 
presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilice,  ni- 
hil timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum 
omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  se- 
natus locus,  nihil  he  rum  ora  vultusque  mo- 
verunt?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis? 
constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscien- 
tia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ 


LONG  PRIMER,  No.  3. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nos- 
tra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ? 
quern  ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia  ? 
nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 
vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bono- 
mm  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  sen- 
atus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt  ? 
patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam  jam 
omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem 
tuam  non  vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore 
nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid 
consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ? 
O  tempora,  o  mores !  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  con- 
sul videt :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit  ?  imo  vero 
etiam  in  senatum  venit :  fit  publici  consilii  par- 
ticeps :  notat  et  designat  oculis  ad  esaedem  un- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
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Quousque  tandem  abutere',  Catilina,  patientia  nos- 
tra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ? 
quern  ad  frnem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia? 
nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 
-cigilice,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum 
omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus 
locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  morerunt  ?  patere 
tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium 
horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non 
vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris, 
abi  fueris,  quos  convoeaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis, 
quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?  0  tempora,  o 
mores!  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  consul  videt:  hie 
tamen  vivit.  Vivit?  imo  vero  etiam  in  Senatum 
renit;  Jit  publici  consilii  particeps:  notat  et  desig- 

.IBCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


Long  Primer,  No.  4. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  elu- 
det  ?  quern  ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  au- 
dacia  ?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii, 
nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  con- 
sensus bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus 
habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque 
moverunt  ?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  con- 
strictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri 
conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  ?  quid  proxima, 
quid  superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos 
convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nos- 
trum ignorare  arbitraris  ?  O  tempora,  o  mores  ! 
Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  consul  videt :  hie  tamen 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^CE 
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Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nos- 
tra? quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet? 
quern  ad  Jinem  sese  effren-ata  jactabit  audacia  ? 
nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 
vigilice,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bono- 
rum omniusn,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  se- 
natus locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt? 
patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis?  constrictam  jam 
omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem 
tuam  non  rides?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore 
nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid 
consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris? 
O  tempord,  o  mores !  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  consul 
videt :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vrcit  ?  imo  vero  etiam  in 
ABCDEFGHUKLMNOPQKSTUVWXYZ  JECE 


Pica,  on  Small  Pica  Body. 

Ouosque  tandem  abutere,  Catalini,  patien- 
tia  nostra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste 
tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem  sese  effrenata 
jactahit  audacia  ?  nihilne  te  nocturnum 
praesidum  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  niliil 
timor  populi.  nihil.  consensus  bonorum  om- 
nium, nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  sensa- 
tus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  move- 
runt  ?  patere  tua  cpnsilia  non  sentis  ?  con- 
strictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia 
teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  ?  quid 
proxima,  quid  superiore,  nocte  egeris,  ubi 
\BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
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Gtuosque  tandem  abutere,  Catalina,  patientia 
nostra?  qitatndiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus 
eludet  ?  quern  adjinem  sese  effrenata  jactabit 
audacia  ?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium 
palatii.  nihil  urbis  rigilice,  nihil  timor  populi. 
nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie 
munitissimus  habendi  sejiatus  locas.  nihil  ho- 
rum ora  vultusque  moverunt  ?  patere  tua  con- 
silia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium 
horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam 
non  vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore 
4  BCDEFG  HIJK  LMNOP  Q 
RSTUVWX  YZ 


Small  Pica  No.  4. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patien- 
tia  nostra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus 
eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jacta- 
bit  audacia  ?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  praesidium 
palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi, 
nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie 
munitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  ho- 
rum  ora  vultusque  moverunt  ?  patere  tua 
consilia  non  sends  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium 
horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tu- 
am  non  vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore 
nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris, 
quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare 
arbitraris  ?  O  tempora,  o  mores  !  Senatus  hoc 
intelligit,  consul  videt :  hie  tamen  vivit* 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
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Quousque  tandem  abut  ere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus 
eludet  ^  quern  adjlnem  sese  effrenata  jactabit 
audacia  ?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  pa- 
latii, nihil  urbis  vigilicK,  nihil  timor  populi, 
nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie 
munitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  ho- 
rum ora  vultusque  moverunt?  patere  tua  con- 
silia non  sentis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium  ho- 
rum conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam 
non  vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte 
egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid 
consilii  ceperis.  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbi- 
ABCDEJFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


BURGEOIS,  No.  2. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina;  patientia  nos- 
tra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  clndet? 
qeum  ad  finem  sese  eiTrcnata  jactabit  audacia  ?  ni 
hilne  te  nocturnum  praesidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 
rig-iliae,  nihil  timer  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum 
omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus 
locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt?  patere 
tua  consilia  non  sentis?  constructam  jam  omnium 
horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tua>m  non 
vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris, 
ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis, 
quern  nostrum  ig-norare  arbitraris  ?  O  tempora,  o 
mores!  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  consu  videt;  hie  ta- 
men  vivit.  Vivit  ?  imovero  etiam  in  Senatum  venit ; 
fit  publici  consilii  particeps ;  notat  et  designat  oculis 
ad  caedem  unumquemque  nostrum.  IVos  autem  viri 
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Quousque  tandem,  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia,  nostra  ? 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad 
Jinem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia  ?  nihilne  te  noc- 
turnum presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilice,  nihil 
timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil 
hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum 
ora  vultusque  moverunt  ?  patere  tua  consilia^.non  sen- 
tis ?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri 
conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid 
superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris, 
quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbi- 
traris? O  tempora,  o  mores^!  Senatus  hoc  intelligit, 
tonsul  videt ;  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit?  imo  vero  etiam 
in  Senatum  venit;  jit  publici  consilii  particeps  ;  notat 
et  designat  oculis  ad  ccedem  unumquemque  nostrum. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMJVOPQRST 
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BREVIER,    No.  2. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem 
sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia?  mhilne  te  nocturnum 
presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  popui, 
nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus 
habendi  senaltus  locus,  nihil  horuin  ora  vultusque  mo- 
verunt?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis?  constrictam  jam 
omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam 
non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris, 
ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern 
nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?  O  tempora,  o  mores !  Se- 
natus  hoc  intelligit,  consul  videt :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit ! 
imo  vero  etiam  in  senatum  venit :  fit  public!  consilii  par- 
ticeps :  notat  et  desiguiat  oculis  ad  caedem  unumquem- 
que  nostrum.  Nos  autem,  viri  fortes,  satisfacere  rei- 
publicae  videmur,  si  istius  furorem  ac  tela  vitemus :  Ad 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU  VWXYZ  JEOE 
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Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra? 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  Jinem 
sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nocturnum 
presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis,  vigilice  nihil  timor  po- 
puli,  nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  muni- 
tissimus habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultus- 
que moverunt?  patere  tua  consilia  nonsentis  ?  constric- 
tam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem 
tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte 
egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ce- 
peris, quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris?  O  tempora, 
o  mores !  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  consul  videt :  hie  tamen 
vivit.  Vivit  ?  imo  vero  etiam  in  senatum  venit :  Jit  pub- 
lid  consilii  particeps :  notat  et  designat  oculis  ad  ccedem 
unumquemque  nostrum.  JYbs  autem  viri  fortes  satisfa- 
cere reipubliccB  videmur,  si  istius  furorem  ac  tela  v  ite- 
mus.  Ad  mortem  te,  Catilina,  dud  jussu  consults  jam 
pridem  oportebat:  in  te  conferri  pestem  istam,  quam  tu 
in  nos  omnes  jamdiu  machinaris.  Jin  vero  vir  amplis- 
simus  P.  Scipio  pontifex  maximus,  Tiberium  Gracchum 
mediocriter  labefactantem  statum  reipublicoz  privatis  in- 
terfedt :  Catilinam  vero  orbem  terra  ccede  atque  incen- 
diis  vastare  cupientem  nos  consules  p erf er emus  ?  nam  ilia 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUrWXYZ&CE 


MINIOV,  No.  2. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra  ?  quam- 
diu  nos  etiam  furor  isle  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  sese  eflre- 
nata  jactabit  audacia  ?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  pa- 
latii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus 
bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus 
locus,  nihil  horum  ora  ruhusque  moverunt?  patere  tua  con- 
silia  non  sentis?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia 
trneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid 
superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid 
consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?  O  tem- 
pora,  o  mores!  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  consul  videt;  hie  tamen 
vivit.  Vivit?  imo  veroetiam  in  Senatum  venit ;  fit  public! 
consilii  particeps ;  notat  et  designat  oculis  ad  cscdem  un- 
umquomque  nostrum.  Nos  autem  viri  fortes  satisfacere  rei- 
publicae  videmur,  si  istius  furorem  ac  tela  vitemus.  Ad 
mortem  te,  Catilina,  duci  jussu  consulis  jampridem  oportebat; 
in  te  conferri  pestem  istam,  quam  tu  iu  nos  omnes  jamdiu 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX  YZ 
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Quovsque  tandem  abutere,  Catalina,  patientia  nostra?  quam- 
din  nos  etiam  Juror  iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  Jinem  sese  ef- 
frtnata  jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nocturnvm  presidium 
palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilice,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus 
bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus  lo- 
cus, nihil  horum  ora  vullusque  moverunt?  patere  tua  consilia 
non  sentis?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri 
conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore 
nocte  egeri,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ccpc- 
ris,  quem  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris?  O  tempera,  o  mores! 
Senatus  hoc  intdligrt,  consul  vidct :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit? 
imo  vero  etiam  in  senatvm  venit:  Jit  publici  confilii,  parti- 
ceps :  notat  et  designat  oculis  ad  ccedtm  unumquemque  nos- 
trum. J\"os  autem  viri  fortes  satitfacere  reipublicce  videmur, 
si  istius  furorem  ac  tela  vitemus.  Ad  mortem  te,  Catilina, 
duci  jussu  consulis  jam  pridcm  oportebat:  in  te  conferri 
pastern  istam,  quam  tu  in  nos  omnes  jamdiu  machinaris.  An 
vero  vir  amplissimus  P.  Scipio  pontifea  maiimus,  Tiberium 
Gracchum  mediocriter  labefactantem  statum  reipublicce  pri~ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMjVOPQRSTUV 
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Minion  No.  4. 

Quous.jvie  tandem  abutere,  Catalina  patientia  nostra?  quam- 
diu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuns  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem  sese 
effrenata  jactabit  audacia ;  nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium 
palatii,  nihil  urbis  viu,iiia>,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus 
bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  inunitissimus  habendi  senatus  lo- 
cus, nihil  horum  vultusque  moverunt  ?  patere  tua  consilia  non 
sentis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri 
conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore 
nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  cepe- 
ris  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?  O  tempera,  o  mores ! 
Senatus  hoc  intelligit  consul  videt :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit? 
imo  vero  etiam  in  senatum  venit :  fit  publici  consilii  parti- 
ceps :  notat  et  designat  oculis  ad  csdein  unuinquemque  nos- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOFQRSTUVWXYZ 
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Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra?  quamdiu 
nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  sese  ejfrenata 
jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii,  ni- 
hil urbis  vigilice,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum 
omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  liabendi  senatus  locus,  nihil 
horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt?  patere  tua  consilia  non  scn- 
lis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conju- 
rationem tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore,  nocte 
egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis, 
quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?  O  tempora,  o  mores  !  Se- 
natus hoc  infellt 'git  consul  videt :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit?  imo 
vero  etiam  in  Kenatum  venit :  Jit  publici  consilii  particeps :  no- 
tat  et  designat  oculis  ad  ccedem  unumquemque  nostrum.  JVbs 
autem  viri fortes :  satitfacere  reipubhcct  videmur,  si  istius  fu- 
rorem  uc  tela  vitemus.  Jld  mortem,  te  Catilina,  dud  jussu 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMJVOPQRSTUrWXYZ 


Minion— No.  1. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra?  quain- 
diu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem  sese 
effrenata  jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  prcesidium 
palatii,  iiihil  urbis  vigilife,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus 
bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  hahendi  senatus 
locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt?  patere  tua  con- 
silia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia 
teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid 
superiore,  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid 
consilii,  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?  O  tem- 
pora,  o  mores !  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  consul  videt :  hie  ta- 
inen  vivit.  Vivit  ?  imo  vero  etiam  m  senatum  venit :  fit  pub- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLM.XOPQRSTUVWXYZ  JECE& 
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Xonpariel,  N"o.  2. 

Q,uousque  tandem  abutere, "Catilina,  patientia  nostra?  quamdiu  nos 
etiam  furor  ist  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  sese  effrenata  ja.ctti.bit  au- 
dacia? nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  ni- 
hil timor  populi,  nihil  concensus  bpnorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  muni- 
tissimus habendi  senatus  locus,  iiih.il  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt? 
patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  con- 
scientia teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  su- 
periore nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocav  ris,  quid  consilii  ce- 
peris, quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris?  O  tempora,  o  mores!  Sena- 
tus hoc  intelligit,  consul  videt:  hie  tamcn  vivit.  Vivit?  imo  vero 
etiam  in  senatum  venit :  fit  publici  consilii  particeps :  notatet  desig- 
nat  oculis  ad  caidem  unumquemque  nostrum.  Nos  autem  viri  fortes 
satisfacere  reipublicae  videmur,  si  istius  furorem  ac  tela  vitemus.  Ad 
mortem  te,  Catilina,  ducijussu  consulis  jam  pridem  oportebat  :  in  te 
conferri  pestem  istam,  quam  tu  in  nos  omnes  jamdiu  machinaris.  An 
vero  vir  amplissimus  P.  Scipio  pontifex  maximus,  Tiberium  Grac- 
chum  mediocriter  labefactantem  statum  reipublicae  privatis  interfec- 
it:  Catilinam  vero  orbem  terrae  cajde  atque  incendiis  vastare  cupi- 
A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  IJ  K  L  M  N  O  P  Q.  R  S  T  U  V  W  X  Y  Z.  X.  (E. 
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PICA,  NO.   1. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina, 
patientia  nostra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam 
furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem 
sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia  ?  nihilne 
te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii,  nihil 
urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil 
consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^E(E 
NO.  2. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  pa- 
tientia nostra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor 
iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem  sese  effre- 
nata  jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  noctur- 
num praesidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae, 
nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bono- 
rum, nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  sena- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
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Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  pa- 
tientia nostra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor 
iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem  sese  effire- 
nata  jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  noctur- 
num pr&sidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilm, 
nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bono- 
rum omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  ha- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP  QRSTUV 


SMALL  PICA,  NO.  1. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  elu- 
detf  quern  ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit 
audacia?  nihilne  te  iiocturnum  presidium  pa- 
latii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  ni- 
hil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  mu- 
nitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum 
ora  vultusque  moveruml?  patere  tua  consilia 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
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NO.  2, 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  elu- 
det!  quern  ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  au- 
dacia? nihilne  te  nocturnuin  presidium  palatii, 
nihil  urbis  vigilise,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  con- 
sensus bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus 
habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultus- 
que moverunt?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
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Quousquc  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra  7  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  elu- 
det  7  qucm  ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  au- 
dacia cl  nihilne  te  nocturnum  prcesidium pahttii, 
nihil  urbis  vigiU&,nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  con- 
s-enms  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus 
habendi  srnatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque 
moverunt?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis^  con- 

ABCDEFGWJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 


LONG  PRIMER,  NO.  1. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nos- 
tra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ? 
quern  ad  rinem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia? 
nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii,  nihil  ur- 
bis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bo- 
norum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi 
senatiis  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  move- 
runt  ?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam 
jajn  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjura- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVVVXYZjE 
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NO.  2. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nos- 
tra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern 
ad  finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia  ?  nihime  te 
nocturnum  presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilise, 
nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum  omni- 
um, nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus, 
nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt?  patere  tua 
consilia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium  ho- 
rum conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMXOPQRSTUVWXYM: 
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Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina, patientia  nos- 
tra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet? 
quern  adjinem  sese  effrenata  jactabit,  audacia?  ni- 
hilne te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii 9  nikil  urbis 
vigil  iaij  nihil  timor  populi)  nihil  consensus  bonorum 
omnium j  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus  lo- 
cus, nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt?  patere 
tua  consilia  non  sentis?  constrictam  jam  omnium 
horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZjE 


BOURGEOIS,  No.  1. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra? 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad 
finem  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia  ?  nihilne  te  noc- 
turnum  praesidium  p'alatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  ti- 
mor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil 
hie  mioitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum 
ora  vultusquemoverunt?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sen- 
tis?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  concientia  ten- 
eri conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima, 
quid  superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convoca- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZjECE 
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NO.  2. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra? 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  fin- 
em  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia  ?  nihilne  te  noctur- 
num  praesidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilia3,  nihil  timor 
populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie 
munitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora 
vultusque  moverunt  ?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ? 
constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri 
conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid 
superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ#:(E 
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Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra  ? 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludef?  quern  ad  Jin- 
em  sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia^  nihilne  te  noctur- 
num  presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vierilice,  nihil  timor 
populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  mu- 
nitissimus habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vul- 
tusque moverunt'?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  con- 
strictam jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjura- 
tionem tuam  non  vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore 
nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quidconsilii 


BREVIER,  NO.  1. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra? 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem 
sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia  ?  nihilue  te  nocturnum 
presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliee,  nihil  timor  populi, 
nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  bic  munitissi- 
mus  babendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque 
moverunt  ?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam 
jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem 
tuam  non  vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte 
egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceper- 
is,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?  O  tempora,  o  mo- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^EGE 
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NO.  2. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra? 
quamdiu  nos  ctiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem  se- 
se eflrenata  jactabit  audacia  ?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  praesi- 
dium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  con< 
sensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi 
senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt  ?  patere 
tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum 
conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  ?  quid 
proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  con- 
vocaveris, quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  ar- 
bitraris ?  O  tempora,  o  moresj.  Seuatus  hoc  intelligit,  con- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVVVXYzilCE 
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Quousque  tandem  abulere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra? 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  isle  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  Jlneni 
sese  fffrenala  jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  presi- 
dium palaliij  nihil  urbis  vigilice,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil 
consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi 
senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt  ?  patere 
tua  consilia  non  sentis?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  con- 
scientia teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  rides?  quid  prox- 
ima, quid  superiore  nocte  egtris,  ubi  fuf.ris,  quos  conioca- 
veris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  qutm  nostrum  ignorare  arbitra- 
ris ?0  lempora,  o  mores!  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  consul  ridet  • 


MINION,  No.  1. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra? 
quamdiu  nos  ctiam  furor  iste  tuns  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem 
sese  effrenata  jactabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nocturnum  pre- 
sidium palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilia1.  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil 
consensus  bonoruin  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  ha- 
bendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  hortim  ora  vultusque  moverunt  ? 
patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis?  constrictam  jam  omnium 
horum  conscicntia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  ? 
quid  proxima,  quid  suporiore'nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos 
convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare 
arbitraris  ?  O  tempora,  o  mores  ?  Senatus  hoc  intelligit, 
consul  videt :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit  ?  imo  vero  etiam  in 
senatum  venit :  fit  public!  consilii  particcps :  notat  et  de- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ.E(E 
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NO.  2. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra?  quamdiu 
nos  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem  sese  effrenata 
jactabit  audacia?  nibilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  palatii,  nihil 
urbis  \  igilise,  nihil  timor  populi t  nihil  consensus  bonorum  om- 
nium, nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum 
ora  vultusjque  moverunt?  patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  con- 
strictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem 
tuam  non  vides  ?  quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris, 
nbi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nos- 
trum ignorare  arbitraris  ?  O  tempora,  o  mores !  Senatus  hoc 
intelligit,  consul  videt:  hie  tamen. vivit.  Vivit?  imo  vero  eti- 
am in  senatum  venit:  fit  publici  consilii  particeps:  notat  et 
designatoculis  ad  coedem  unuinquemque  nostrum.  Nos  autem 
ABCDEFGHJJKLMNOPQUSTUVWXYZ.ECE 
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Qiioiisquc  tandem  abut  ere,  CaHlina,  patientia  nostra?  qvumdin 
no  s  eliam  furor  isle  tuns  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem  sefe  effrenata 
jnrtab't  audacia  ?  nihilne  te.  nocturnnm  presidium  jxdalii,  nihil 
wbis  rigiliaR)  nihil  timor  pnpuli,  nihil  consensus  bonomm,  om- 
nium, nihil  hie  munitissimns  habendi  seuatiis  focus,  nihil  honim 
ora  ndiusqne  moverunt  ?  palere  tua  consilia  "ion  sentis  ?  cojistric- 
tam  Jam  omniinn  horum  conscientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam 
it ou  vides?  (fuidpro:cima,  quid  superiors,  nocte  egeris,  ulifuens, 
quos  convocavtris,  quid  consilii  cepsris,  quem  nostrum  ignorare 
iirbitraris?  0  tempora,  o  mores!  Senatus  hoc  inteiligit.  consul 
ridet :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit?  imo  vero  etiam  in  seiiatiur  ev-- 
jiit:  Jit  publici  consilii  particeps:  notat  et  designat  oculis  ad  c<r- 
AE  CDEFGHHKLMXOP  QRS  TUV 


NONPAREIL,  NO.  1. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra  ?  quanidiu  nos  eti- 
am  furor  iste  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  rineiu  .<eseeflVenata  jactabit  auda- 
cia:' nihilne  te  nocturnum  presidium  palntii,  nihil  urbis  vifjilia?,  nihil 
tintor  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  niliil  hie  munitissimus 
habendi  senatus  locus,  oibil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt  ?  putere 
tua  consilia  non  sentis?  constriclam  jam  omnium  hiirum  conscientia 
leneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  jmid  jiruxitna.  quid  superiore 
nocte  egeri-v,  ubi  fueriSj  quos  convocaveris,  qui<i  coiiMlii  ruporis,  quern 
nostrum  ignorare  arbitral  is  ?  O  tempera,  o  mores  ?  Senatus  hoc  intel- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQKSTUVWXYZ 
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NO.  2. 

•Quousoue  tandem  ahutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam 
furor  isle  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finein  SPSC  eflreuata  jactaliit  audacia  ?  ni- 
hilne te  nocturnum  presidium  palalii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  linior  populi, 
nihil  consensus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  seuatus 
locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vullusque  moveruni?  pateretua  concilia  non  sentis? 
ronstrictam  jurn  ouinium  horum  conscientia  leneri  conjurationem  tuam  non 
Brides  ?  quid  pro\ima,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convoca- 
verii,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris?  O  tempora, 
o  mores  !  Senntus  hoc  intellis;it,  consul  v«det  :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit  ?  imo 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZjECE 


tnndtm  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostr*  ?  quamdiu  nos  etiam 
furor  iste  tuus  eludet  f  qiiem  ad  Jinem  sese  tfTrenata  jactabit  audacia  ? 
nihilne  te  nocturnum  prasidium  palatii,  niliil  urbis  ^i^ilia,  nihil  timor 
populi,  nihil  co'/iscnsiis  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi 
ssnatus  locus,  nihil  hci-um  ora  vultusque  navenini?  patere  tua  consilia 
non  sentis?  constrictam  jam  omnium  homm  conscientia  teneri  conjura- 
itonem  tuam  non  vides  ?  quid  proximo,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi 
fuerix,  quos  coitvocaveris,  quid  consilii  ctperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorarc 
'arbiti-aris  ?  O  tempora,  o  mores  !  Senatus  hoc  intelli%it,  consul  videt  : 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMKOPqRSTUVWXYZAXE 

PEARL. 

Quousquc  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  fnror  ist* 
tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  tinem  seso  effrenaia  jactabit  auducia  ?  nihilnc  tc  nocturnum 
presidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  %isilife,  niiiil  timer  populi,  nihil  consensus  bonorum  ov*- 
nium,  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus  loeus,  niiiil  horum  ora  vultusqne  mover- 
lint  ?  patere  tua  consilia  nou  sentis  ?  constrictam  jam  omnium  horum  conscientia  tcn- 
eri  coujuratiouem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxiina,  quid  sr.pcriore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fu- 
pris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?  O 
tempora,  o  mores  !  Senatus  hoc  inteUigit,  consul  videt  :  hie  tamsn  \ivit  .  Vivit?  ima 
VPTO  etiam  in  senatum  venit  :  fit  publici  consili  parriceps  :  notat  et  dcsignat  oculis  ad 
ABCDEFGHJJKLM.N  OFqRSTU  VWXYZ.*(E 


tandem  abutere  Cat  i  I  Uin,  patientia  nottra?  quamdiu  nos  tliam  furor  iste 
taut  eludet?  quern  ad  Jutemsese  effi-etiata  jactabit  audacia  ?  tii/iilne  te  nocturnum 
praxidium  palatit,  niliii  urha  vlgilia:,  >ii/til  timnr  populi,  nihil  consenms  bonorum  om- 
nium, nihil  hie  mumtitsimut  habendi  ttiuMa  locui,  nihil  horum  ora  mltuttfve  mover- 
•int  ?  patere  tua  coiailia  non  itntis  ?  coiistrictatnjam  omnium/torum  coiacientia  ten~ 
rri  conjurationem  tuam  non  i-idet  ?  quid  pi-oxima,  quitl  superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi 
.  fuerit.  quosconvocarerii,  iptia  contilii  ceper'a,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitrarii  ?  Q 
tempora,  o  morct!  Sttuuui  hoc  inteUigit,  consul  videt:  hie  tamen  civil.  Vivit  ?  imo 
Jti-o  etiam  in  tenatum  venit  :  Jit  jnMici  consilii  particeps  :  notat  et  defignat  oculit  a.* 
ABCDEFGHLJKLMHOPQRS  TUJ^WXYZuECE 
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